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PREFACE. 



As the following pages profess to be a perfectly 
literal translation of the Hindi text, I have unhesita- 
tingly sacrificed elegance of style, and occasionally 
even clearness of expression, in order that the student 
of the original dialect might not be misled through 
mistaking a free rendering for a faithful reproduction ; 
but as a verbatim translation taken by itself would 
have been occasionally obscure, I have endeavoured 
to assist the reader by inserting words which are not 
in the original and by giving second meanings and 
sometimes a corresponding English idiom. 

I trust that the employment of angular brackets for 
words not in the original which are necessary to 
complete the sense, and of curved ones for second 
meanings and the corresponding English idioms of 
words whose counterparts exist in the Hindi text, will 
be found of service to the beginner. 

There are some minor variations in the texts of the 
two Hindi editions that I have employed, but I believe 
that the following translation will be found equally 
useful for both. I shall be much indebted to any 
scholar who will have the kindness to point out the 
errors that may be met with in this work, as my sole 
object in publishing the translation is to assist in 
rendering the acquisition of the pure Hindi dialect 
more easily attainable than has hitherto been the case. 

C. W. B. B. 
Rangoon, September, 1869. 
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RAJANITI. 



[Couplet.] 

Elephant-headed, pleasure-giving, consumer of the world's 

grief, 
Lord of the world, son of Shambhu, Ganlsha, fulfil my 

desire. 

Once upon a time Shri Narayan, the pandit, made the com- 
pilation of a story from the Nitishastr, and having written a 
book in Sanskrit, named it Hitopadesha. So during the 
administration of the illustrious, monarch-of-sovereigns, emi- 
nently-learned, treasury-of-kindness, the Marquis of Wellesley, 
Governor General, the mighty ; and by order of the noble, 
accomplished, very learned John Gilchrist the potent (or 
glorious), in the year 1859, Shri Lallii Ji Lala, poet, a 
Gujarat! brahman of the tribe Sahasr Awadlch (1000 
northerners), taking the essence of it turned it into Braj 
Bhasha and called it Rajaniti. 

[Couplet.] 

They that are learned and intelligent will understand 

the narration of these tales. 
Fools will think in their minds, what has this Lala done ? 

Well, in the year 1865, during the administration of the 
sovereign-of-sovereigns, the treasury-of-all-virtues, the learned, 
world-renowned, sea-of-compassion, cherisher-of-his-subj ects 
Gilbert Lord Minto the glorious ; and by order of the 
thoroughly-acquainted-with-merit, very-liberal, beneficent, 
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benevolent Captain John William Taylor the fortunate ; 
and with the protection of" the illustrious, intelligent, bene- 
volent Doctor William Hunter the succourer ; and on the 
order of the intelligent, giver-of-comfort Lieutenant Abraham 
Locket the fortunate, this poet caused the book Rajanlti to 
be printed for teaching the gentlemen students of the schools 
to read. 

[Couplet.] 

The Braj Bhasha, say all, has weight like the language 

of the Gods, 
Which all the poets praise, considering it as the source 

of much sentiment. 

From reading and hearing this Rajanlti, a man will become 
skilled in Braj Bhasha ; and as many matters of the customs 
of the world as there are, he will become learned in them. 
First, in this book such things are written, that the wise, 
considering themselves like ever young and undying [beings] 
may take thought of knowledge and prosperity ; and may 
practise virtue, reflecting in the same way as one whose top- 
knot death has seized [would reflect]. Again, such things 
are said as that among all things a thing in the form of 
science is the best, as it is the giver of food, the pointer-out 
of the road of virtue, and is always the giver of skill, of 
which a co-sharer cannot take a share, and there is no pur- 
chase and no loss of it. This is a hidden wealth, which a 
thief, a robber, or a king, practising deceit, could not take 
away. Knowledge gives gentleness ; from acquiring gentle- 
ness man becomes good ;' from having become good he obtains 
riches; having got riches he does good acts, he is always 
happy. And as a river would take a brook to the sea, so 
even knowledge would take a man to the king. Further, 
as it is written in any one's fate, such fruit will.he obtain. 
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The Shastrvidya and Shastrvidya, these two are the givers 
of high rank (or character) in the world. But in old age the 
people who look at the Shastrvidya smile, and there is more 
celebrity from the Shastrvidya. Wherefore it is right for a 
man to make a collection of the Shastrs, taking them from the 
age of childhood to old age ; for where the learned man 
enters, there the wealthy cannot go. Wherefore, for teaching 
youths moral-philosophy (ethics), adopting an artifice, I am 
telling this story ; because the mind of a youth especially is 
not attentive in the Shastr. Again, it is thus said, that what- 
ever science you teach in youth is not forgotten, as whatever 
you put into a new (unused) vessel of earth, you will find 
its quality there. On this account I am telling five kinds of 
stories that I have made : first, the acquisition of friends, 
that is to say, the mode of making (causing) friendship ; 
second, the disunion of the good-hearted (friends), that is, 
the different* ways of destroying love ; third, battle, that is 
to say, the way of causing war ; fourth, peace, that is, the 
art of causing reconciliation (union), either before battle or 
afterwards; fifth, the destruction of acquisitions, that is, 
allowing a thing to be lost that has been obtained. 



Now is the commencement of the Story. 



[Couplet.] 

The poet is an inhabitant of a well-like-house, and stories 

are a shoreless sea. 
As my understanding is slow (dull), so is what I am 

telling. 

On the banks of th^e Ganges is a city whose name is Patna ; 
there was a raja whose name was Sudarsan, who was a trea- 
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sury of good-qualities, very-learned, and virtuous, who one 
day heard two verses from a pandit, of which the meaning is 
this : that [knowledge] puts every kind of doubt far away 
[from one] and makes manifest obscure (difficult, hidden) 
meanings (designs, objects) ; from which every one's eye is 
a science ; whoever has not an eye like a book-of-science, 
the same is blind. And youth, wealth, greatness and indiscre- 
tion, these four are each of them causers of evil ; and where- 
ver these four may be, there one cannot tell what there may 
be. On hearing this, the raja, seeing the foolishness of his 
own sons and reflecting on it, began to say : " Of what use are 
such sons ? Such sons as are without knowledge and deprived 
of virtue are as when a blind-eye* looks ; then it [sees] nothing, 
but if pain come, then it will give pain. It is said, call that 
person .a son, from whose being born there is dignity to the 
family ; and thus when one dies in the world, who will not be 
born again ? But whatever son in a family is wise and learned, 
he is a lion of a man. As the heaven acquires light from the 
moon, so does his family from that son. Whoso's name is not 
written with the pen in the enumeration of the skilful, his mother 
is called barren ; and those who have not obtained praise in 
charity, penance, valour, science or the acquisition-of-things, 
their mothers have only obtained the pain of bringing forth, 
but have seen no pleasure from their sons. It is said that the 
sons of those who have performed very difficult penance and 
fasts in (at) a great shrine, are obedient, rich, learned, and 
religious. These six things are givers-of-pleasure in the world : 
continual acquiring of wealth, a body free-from-disease, 
affection from one's wife, a sweet spoken woman, an obedient 
son, and the advantages from (of) science. " Having said so 
much, then the raja said, " if my sons become wise then it 
will be well." On hearing this, some one from among the 

* Bliad-of-one-eye, 
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king's court said, " O great king, age, fate, wealth, learning, 
and death, these five things are formed for mortals in the 
womb itself. Wherefore, whatever is in the future will not rest 
without being (taking place), as for Shrl Mahadew Ji [there 
was] nakedness, and for Shrl Bhagwan, a snake bed. There- 
fore do not be uneasy. If science be written in your son's 
fate, then they will become learned. " Then the raja said, 
(f This is indeed true, but the great God has given man hands 
and understanding. These things are for the completing 
(perfecting) of knowledge. As a one-wheeled carriage can- 
not move, so without using exertion one's work will not be 
completed. Wherefore, one should always employ endeavour ; 
one should not sit down placing reliance on fate only. They 
say that as the potter taking clay makes whatever he likes, 
so man himself receives fruit according to his work. Now 
fate is an inert-thing (root), from which nothing results. 
Endeavour (exertion) is the doer. Whence, if the doer sti- 
mulate fate, then from the union of the doer and fate, good or 
evil would result ; and to remain sitting, placing reliance on 
fate only, is the act of a bad son. And consider as enemies 
those mothers and fathers who would not make their son use 
exertion in [obtaining] knowledge. It is. said that a foolish 
son will not obtain splendour in the assembly of the learned, 
as the white crane (paddy bird) would not be becoming [an 
assembly of] swans. " Then the king, thus reflecting, made 
an assembly of learned-men, and said, " O pandits, is 
there among you any one so learned that, by giving 
my sons advice in the path of morals, he can cause their 
birth anew? It is said that as glass from the vicinity 
(receiving the society) of gold would seem an emerald jewel, 
so, in the society of good men, the fool, receiving wisdom, 
would become learned ; and from the society of the low, 
low. 
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[Couplet.] 

Let me associate with the good, it destroys the affliction 

of others. 
Fruitless is association with the low, through the eight 

watches vexation." 

When he heard the speech of the king, Vishnusharma, an 
old brahman, learned in all the Nitishastr like Brihspati, 
said, " O great king, the princes are fit to be taught. One 
ought not to give learning to the unfit, as he will read, but not 
act upon it ; and whatever he performs (or, if he should act upon 
it) he will then especially do some improper thing. He will 
forsake the understanding of science, he will establish vice 
and tie a knot. Whence one should not teach a wicked son ; 
as if yQU feed a male-cat with fresh food, even then he will 
not forsake the deceptive-ways of cats. Again, if using 
10,000,000 exertions you teach a paddy-bird, still he will not 
talk like a parrot. If he become learned (skilful) in the prac- 
tice of sages, even then he will the more learn designs for 
killing fishes. O great king, in your family there should not 
be ignorant boys, as glass will not be produced in the mine 
of jewels. We do.not sell knowledge, we do not take any 
thing from you. But, as it is your entreaty, therefore I will 
with ease make your sons skilful in the path of morals in six 
months. " On hearing this, the raja said to the old brahman 
Vishnusharma, €C see, from the society of the flower the small 
insects even mount up to the forehead of great men. Where- 
fore from your society what will not result ? As, having read 
consecration before a stone, all men worship it as a deity ; 
and from the rising of the sun upon the things upon the 
mountain Udyachal, all the things appear like the sun ; [so] 
from the society of the good, there is consecration even of 
the low. 
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[Quadruplet.] 

As there is a difference in the mind of the insect and bee, 
[Society] makes their mind and appearance without- 

difference (alike), 
Iron becomes gold from touching the philosopher's stone : 
One has frequently seen this in this world. 

[Couplet.] 

[When] Shesh, Sarda, and Byas the sage, speaking of it 

could not compass it, 
How can a boor relate the excellence of the society-of- 

the- virtuous ? 

You are fit to make my sons learned men. " Thus that raja, 
having made supplication, delivered his sons to the brahman. 
Then that brahman took the raja's sons and sat in a high 
place. Having seized an opportunity he said, " listen, sons 
of the great raja ; 

[Couplet.] 

The days of those who are fond of learning pass in the 
pleasure of Poetry and the Sciences ; 

The days of fools pass in sleep and doing war and wick- 
edness. # 

Now I am going to tell you the story of the use-of-friendship, 
because there is great advantage in the gaining-of-friend- 
ship. 

A pigeon [named] Chitragrlw and a turtle, a stag, and a 
mouse were great friends. From whose meeting and acts 
I say that those who are weak and poor, but have friendship 
with the learned, their work is completed in the same way as 
that of the crow, turtle, stag and mouse was." On hearing 
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this, the princes said, " what sort of a story is this ? " Then 
Vishnusharma said : 

On the bank of the river Godavari was a Semal tree, on 
which the birds of all quarters came and rested. One day, 
early in the morning, a crow called Laghupatanak awoke. 
He, seeing a fowler with the appearance of death, coming 
from afar, began to chatter and say, < this morning, at the 
time of daybreak, I saw the face of an irreligious, wicked 
[person], I do not know what will happen.' Reflecting thus, 
Laghupatanak the crow flew away. It is said that a clever and 
learned person should not stay in the place of quarrelling, 
but a fool, sitting, will suffer fear and grief. Meanwhile, 
the fowler, having placed some small pieces of rice under 
the tree, spread his net over it. And there the pigeon 
Chitragriw came flying with his family and alighted; of 
whom one of the birds, having seen it, said, ' I should like 
to peck these grains of rice.' Chitragriw said, 'hallo! 
whence did the rice come into this forest ? This is some trick. 
Wherefore I don't like these grains. Listen ; if you have 
a strong desire for these grains, then it will be like as when 
from covetousness of a bracelet, a traveller, being entangled 
in a bog, became the food of an old tiger.' On hearing this, 
the birds said, 'what sort of story is this?' Then Chitragriw 
the king of the pigeons said : — 

< I was one day in the fiprest. There I saw this, that an old 
tiger, having bathed in the water, took some kush grass in 
his hand, and went and sat on the road. Meanwhile, a travel- 
ling brahman came and stood there. When he saw the tiger 
sitting on the road, then, being frightened, he shrunk back. 
Seeing him frightened, the tiger said, ' O brahman, I, who am 
seated on the road, [have done] so in order to dispense charity ; 
and I have got a golden bracelet, which I am giving as an 
offeiing in the name of Shri Krishna, do you take it.' 
On hearing this he reflected in his mind, ' I seem to be in 
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luck to-day, but it is not befitting that I should go into such 
a doubtful place; because, if one v receive a good thing from 
a bad man, then sorrow will afterwards result. If there be 
poison in nectar, then it will certainly kill. But it is thus 
said, that without trouble riches are not attainable ; and 
where there is trouble, there is profit; as where there is 
treasure, there is a snake ; and where there is a flower, there 
is a thorn. "Without undergoing sorrow there is no pleasure.' 
Reflecting thus, the brahman said to him, ' where is that 
bracelet?' He, holding out his hand, shewed it. Then 
avarice seized the brahman, and he said, ' but you are a doer 
of mischief, how shall I have confidence in you ? ' The 
tiger paid, ' well, first of all, having performed my morning 
ablution, and having become liberal, I am sitting. In the 
second place, having become old, from that there is no 
strength even in my claws, teeth, and senses. Now why do 
you not put confidence in me? It is said that sacrifice, 
reading the veds, gifts, penance, speaking truth, patience, 
forgiveness, freedom from avarice, these, the virtues of eight 
kinds as they call them, are not exercised by an hypocrite. 
I, for my own purposes, wish to give it. And a tiger eats 
flesh, but this is not my [custom]. But he who does not 
know it says that I do ; as, when a procuress gives virtuous 
exhortations to any one, even then people will not believe 
her, and they will respect a brahman even if he commit 
murder. Wherefore you are true. My body has become 
old, and by this body I have done much wickedness. Con- 
sidering this, I have abandoned evil, and heard and read 
the Dharmshastrs. It is proper for man that he consider all 
other people's lives as dear as his own. And charity is given 
in four ways, for the acquiring virtue, through fear, for 
renown, and for love. I do not [give for any such reason]. 
I merely give to you thinking you poor. Even Shri Krishna 
said to raja Yudishtar, ' give charity to the poor, then great 
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fruits will result, as medicine and sick-food are given to the 
sick man, and not to the healthy man. And whoever seeing 
a [proper] country, time, or worthy man gives charity, one 
should call that a good gift.' Wherefore do you, O brahman, 
having bathed in that tank and become clean, take the gift.' 
On hearing his speech, and being affected by avarice, as soon 
as he descended into the tank, then he was entangled in the 
bog. When he could not extricate his feet from the mud, 
the tiger slowly came towards him. The brahman said, 
' hallo ! why have you come ? ' The tiger said, * do you 
remain standing in the water. Having made you read some 
Prajog, and given you the bracelet, I will hear some holy 
words.' On saying this, he went near him, and seeing him 
entangled, seized his throat. Then the brahman began to 
say in his mind, ' if a wicked person read shastrs and veds it 
is of no use, because no one abandons his natural inclina- 
tions ; as the milk of a cow is by nature sweet, and does not 
become so from its food or drink. And the action of a person 
whose senses or mind are not under control, is like the bathing 
of an elephant. There he bathes, and here he is again as 
he was before. Therefore I have not done well that I have 
relied on the tiger. Every one acts according to his here- 
ditary tendencies.' While he was making these reflections, 
in the meanwhile the tiger killed and devoured him. Where- 
fore I say that you should never do any act without 
reflection. 



[KUNDALITA.] 

He who acts without thinking, afterwards regrets. 

His work is destroyed, and he himself becomes a laughing- 
stock in the world. 

He will be laughed at in the world, and he will get no 
ease in his mind. 
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Eating, drinking, pleasure, dissipation, will not please 

his mind. 
Girdhar, the king of poets, says, c grief cannot be avoided 

by avoiding. 
That which you have done without reflection always 

pierces the mind. ' 

It is said that food properly-digested, a learned son, a loyal 
wife, a well-served king, and speaking and acting with 
deliberation, from these harm never results.' On hearing 
this, a bird said, ' how long can we deliberate on the words 
of this old one in calamity? If you doubt like this, you 
cannot have food, as there is a suspicion even in grain and 
water. If you always thus reflect, then you cannot live 
with pleasure. It is said that the avaricious, impatient, 
quarrelsome and continually-doubting, he who lives in 
the hope of another's fortune, and he who is excessively 
merciful, these six will continue sad.' Having said this, 
that bird descended and pecked the rice. With him all 
descended. Then Chitragriw reflected, tf whatever may happen 
shall happen in their company, but it is not right to 
leave them. It is said that if a man read many Shastrs and 
give exhortations to others, but if avarice come and seize him, 
then his intellect is useless.' Then Chitragriw himself des- 
cended with them. And when the birds got into the net, 
then he [the fowler] pulled the rope of the net and they were 
all entangled. Then they began to reproach him by whose 
advice they had descended. So in another place it is said that 
if one do some act in a company prior to the others' doing it, 
if it be properly done, then an equal benefit will result to all ; 
and if the business be unsuccessful, then they will give the 
blame to him who first undertook it. On hearing them re- 
proach him, Chitragriw said, 'well, it was not this bird's 
fault When calamity comes, then one's friend even becomes 
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an enemy ; as, in order to fasten the calf, the cow's leg is 
used as a pillar. 

[Couplet.] 

The hunter having killed a deer with his arrow, the blood 
gives indication [where it has gone]. 

Great friendship becomes enmity, [says] Talsi, when evil 
days come (or that which was most cherished becomes 
undesired). 

As, if one know astrology, the institutes of science, every- 
thing, the past, future, and present ; 

Still, when what is predestinated happens, his under- 
standing is reversed (defeated). 

[KUNDALIYA.] 

That which has occurred before, forget; take notice 

of that which is coming. 
That which you can perform easily, attend to it. 
Apply yourself to that thing which you can do. 
No enemy will laugh at you, and you will have no 

grief in your mind. 
The chief poet Girdhar [says], have reliance on this 

in your mind ; 
You will obtain ease in future ; consider that what 

has happened has happened. 

Again, it is said that patience in calamity, humility in pros- 
perity, wise-speaking in the assembly, valour in battle, 
desire in renown, taking pains in learning, these are the 
qualities of a great man. And one should always avoid the 
six faults of man : sloth, want of firmness, fear, anger, idle- 
ness, sorrow.' Having said this much, then Chitragriw said, 
< now, do you all, being of one mmd, make use of exertion, 
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and fly off with this net. Thus it is said, if very few joining 
together do a thing, then a great undertaking may be accom- 
plished ; as, by joining together grass, a cord will be twisted 
bj which an elephant may be fastened.' On hearing this, all, 
making an effort, flew off with the net. And the fowler, 
having seep that they were gone far, said in his mind, c pre- 
sently they all being unanimous will descend, then I will see 
them.' When the net did not fall on the ground, then the 
fowler, being hopeless, sat down. Then the birds began to 
say to the pigeon, ' king, the fowler, having abandoned the 
hope of eating our flesh, has sat down, but now, how shall we 
get out of the net ? ' The pigeon said, ' well listen ; in this 
world a mother, father, and friend, these three shew (use) 
friendship by nature. Wherefore, a friend of mine, a mouse 
named Hiranyak, dwells in the forest Bichitr, on the banks 
of the Gandaki. Go there, and he will cut our bonds.' 
Reflecting thus, they went to the door of the mouse, and there 
Hiranyak himself was sitting at the door ; who, when he saw 
the birds coming, went into his hole and kept quiet. Then , 
the pigeon said, ' friend, come out.' Recognising the speech of 
his friend and coming out, he said, c great is my fortune to- 
day that my friend Chitragriw has taken compassion on me 
and visited me.' And seeing the birds in the net he said, 
< friend, what is this ? ' He said, ' brother, this is the [fruit 
of] sin of a former birth. According as is written in each 
man's fate, such fruit will he meet ; and disease, sorrow, bonds 
and grief are the fruit of his own deeds. It is said, 

[Poetry.] 

That the sun might rise in the western quarter, there is 

no doubt; 
The lotus might bloom on a mountain ; and Meru might 

at some time move; 
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Fire might on some occasion become cold : thus has 

Motiyaram reflecting said. 
The lines [of fate] written by providence cannot be 

blotted out : this is certified in the Veds and Puranas.' 

On hearing this, the mouse began to cut the bonds of the 
pigeon. Then Chitragriw, the king of the pigeons, said, 
<0 friend, first cut the- bonds of my comrades and afterwards 
mine.' The mouse said, ' friend, these bonds are hard and 
my teeth soft. Wherefore, first having cut thy bonds, then 
afterwards, if they can be cut, I will cut the bonds of the 
others.' The pigeon said, c friend, this is not the act of a 
chief, that, having caused his friends to be fastened, he him- 
self should escape. Wherefore, these first will get their re- 
lease, then I will see about being released myself.' Then the 
mouse said, ' brother, it is not light to neglect oneself and 
speak about others' business. It is said that having suffered 
trouble, one should collect money ; having given one's money, 
one should protect one's wife; and when one's money and 
wife are gone, then give your life. But preserve your repu- 
tation (self), because religion, designs, lust, salvation, these 
four things remain if life remain ; if it go, they go.' Again 
the pigeon said, ' friend, such is justice, but if one be a learned 
man he ought to be a giver-of-help-to-others-coming-under- 
his-protection. It is said, give your life and money for another's 
sake, for one day your body will be destroyed. Wherefore, 
if it be of use for the sake of others, then what can be 
better than this ? Therefore, relinquish exertion to save my 
perishable body, and contrive some expedient for preserving 
my reputation, which is everlasting and immortal. It is 
said, obtain immortal renown from your mortal body, and 
pure things from the filthy. Wherefore there is a great 
difference between the body and renown.' On hearing this, 
Hiranyak, being patient (?. e. after pausing) said, < O friend, 
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from your love for these humble persons one ought to consider 
you the lord of the three worlds.' Having said this, he 
cut all their bonds, and said, ' brothers, you have become 
bound on account of a fault in your intellect, but do not 
grieve in your minds. It is said that a bird would see 
corn fallen on the earth four kos off, but would not see a net. 
Wherefore, the fault is not of your understanding, because 
even the sun and moon receive planetary distress, and the 
elephant and snake even fall into the toil (fastening). 
Learned people become poor, and, when the occasion comes, 
animals and birds, beings that move in the air and in water, 
getting into the power of others, obtain sorrow ; whatever 
takes place in the world cannot but take place.' The mouse, 
having thus explained to the pigeon, used pleasing speech, 
and having given him food and drink, dismissed him and his 
family, and himself went into his hole. 

Laghupatanak, the crow, who in the morning had fled on 
seeing the fowler, said in his mind on receiving this news, 
' friendship is a great thing in the world. Observe in what 
places a friend is of use.' On reflecting thus, he flew from 
the tree, and going to the door of the mouse said, < O Hiranyak, 
my respects to you, and I have come to make friendship with 
you, knowing you to be great.' On hearing this, Hiranyak 
said, ' and who are you ? ' He said, * I am a crow, by name 
Laghupatanak.' On hearing this, the mouse laughed and said, 
' what sort of friendship can there be between you and me ? And 
to make friendship with an enemy is the root of misfortune ; 
we are your food and you are a devourer of us. Wherefore, 
wherever friendship is becoming there make it. One cannot 
associate with the unsociable, and if one should associate, 
then it will be like as when the jackal caused the stag to be 
bound and the crow caused him to be liberated.' The crow 
said, 'what sort of story is this?' Then the mouse said, 
6 In the Magadh country is a forest called Champak. There, 
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for a long time, upon a Champa tree, dwelt a crow called 
Subuddhi, and under it a stag named Chitrangad. A great 
friendship existed between these two. There, one day, a 
certain jackal, seeing the stag in good condition, reflected in 
his mind,/ if I make friends with him then I shall obtain his 
flesh to eat.' Reflecting thus and going near the stag, he 
said, ' friend, are you well ? ' The deer said, ' brother, who 
are you ?' Then he said slowly, ' I am a jackal called Kshudra- 
budhi. Not having made a friend, I dwell in this forest with- 
out a brother, alone. To-day I have obtained a sight of you. 
Life has entered my mind. Now I will remain at your feet.' 
Having thus coaxed him with words, he followed him. When 
evening came, then the deer went to his abode, and he accom- 
panied him. At last, travelling on, they came there where the 
deer's friend the crow was. On seeing the jackal, the crow said, 
< friend who is this other person with you ? ' The deer said, 
' this is a jackal called Kshudrabudhi, and he wishes to be 
friendly with me.' The crow said, ' friend, you should not 
make love hastily, with an unknown foreigner. It is said 
that one should not make friends with one whose good- 
disposition and nature and abode are not known. And this 
is policy, that you should not allow such a person to come 
into your house, as one cannot tell what sort of a person he 
is ; as the poor vulture was killed when it unknowingly lodged 
a male- cat.' The deer said, ' what sort of a story is this ?' 
Then the crow said : — 

' On the bank of the Ganges is a mountain named 
Grighrakut; there is a Pakar tree. In its hollow a very old 
vulture dwelt. . There other birds brought their own food, from 
which thay gave a little to the vulture that he might live 
on it. And when those birds went to pick food, then the 
vulture used to protect their young ones. One day a cat 
called Dirghakaran climbed up that tree to eat the young of 
the birds. On seeing him the young ones called out. 
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Then the vulture, hearing their cry, put his head out of the 
hollow and said, ' well, who is this ? ' Then the cat, seeing 
the vulture, was afraid and said, ' if I run hence then he will 
run after and kill me. Wherefore, it is advisable to go near 
him.' Reflecting thus, and assuming a simple disposition, 
he went near the vulture, and making salutation said, ' you 
are great.' The vulture said, 'who are you, and why have 
you come here ? Remain at a distance, or I will immediately 
kill you.' The cat said, ' Sir, first hear the cause of my 
coming, after that do whatever your mind may desire. I have 
carried out the fast of Brahmcharj, and the Chandrayan fast 
is my faith. I am now coming from washing myself in 
the Ganges, and on the road I heard of your greatness from 
the mouth of some birds, that in learned conversation you 
are expert. Wherefore, I have come to hear some religious 
exhortation from you. And this was my intention, that if I 
could some day remain in the society of such a good man, then 
I should become pure. It is said 5 

[Couplet.] 

Wickedness is effaced from the heart and one lays hold 

of unfathomable discretion. 
O Lai Ji (or Lai JI says), the companionship of the holy 
* destroys much wickedness. 

My desire is this. If you will kill me for this, then kill 
me. It is said that it is proper for a householder, that if a 
bitter enemy come into his house, he should respect him ; as if 
any one should come to cut down a tree, it will even then 
give him shade. Whence, if even a child should come into 
the house of an old man as a guest, then to wait on him is 
right. There should be no consideration of his age. When 
a guest comes into your house, consider him the greatest of 
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all, and serve him as is becoming. If there is nothing 
else in the house, even then give him sweet words, a 
bed of grass, and cold water, and sit together very affec- 
tionately. And if yon do not do so much, and from any 
one's house, a guest should go away disappointed, he 
will take away his virtues and will leave his own sins. 
Whence the holy have compassion on the worthless, even as 
the moon gives light in every place.' The vulture said, 
< the cat has much pleasure from [eating] flesh, and here the 
young of the birds dwell. Wherefore, I cannot say any- 
thing to you. But if you remain here, do not commit any 
violence against these young ones.' On hearing this, the 
eat, having caused his hand to touch the earth and caught 
hold of his ear, said, ' master, it could never happen so with 
me. Reading and hearing the Dharmshastrs, I have em- 
braced the condition of a religious ascetic, and the slaughter- 
of-animals is a great wickedness. It is forbidden in all the 
Shastrs. It is said that a holy person should be of such a 
sort that he should suffer the wickedness of others, should 
cherish all, and so obtain heaven. There is no doubt in this, 
because your virtue will help you always ; and whose flesh 
you eat he will merely lose his life, and the eater has only 
a minute's taste on his tongue. Wherefore, one should* con- 
sider the lives of all like one's own. It is said that if a man 
fill his belly with the tubers, roots, flowers, fruits, and leaves 
of the forest, why should he eat animal's-flesh ? ' Having 
thus spoken and increased his confidence, the cat remained 
near the vulture. Seizing an opportunity, he caught and 
took two or four of the birds' young ones. When the young 
ones called out, then the vulture said, ' well, Dirghakaran, 
why have you taken these young ones ? ' He said, ' master, 
my children have been separated from me ; wherefore, I am 
beguiling-time with these.' Having thus spoken, when he 
had accomplished his wish, then the cat fled thence. And 
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the birds came and found the bones and Bkins of their young 
ones fallen near the hollow of the vulture. Then they 
thought that ' this wicked, falsely-sincere, low-caste-follow has 
eaten our children.' Thus thinking, they all agreed and 
killed the vulture outright. Wherefore I say that you 
should never make friendship without knowing.' 

On hearing this affair, the jackal being angry, said, ' 

friend, on the day that you made friends with the deer, on that 

day what did he know of your family and disposition, 

that you eat down together? Wherefore, to call one a 

stranger and another your own, is the act of a fool. A 

learned man thinks every one is his son. As the deer is 

our friend, so are you. And the good and evil are known 

from their practices.' The stag said, < friend, why do you 

contend so? as it is better that we should live as much 

as we can together.' The crow said, < brother, you know 

[best].' Meanwhile, each went out with a care for his belly, 

and in the evening they came and were together. In dais 

way they began to dwell there. Some days after this, 

the jackal, finding the deer alone, said, 'friend, I have just 

come from seeing a beautiful, green, soft barley field for 

you. If you will go my road, then I will shew it you.' 

In this way deceiving him, he took him by a bad road : 

and he, being struck by his improper practice (taken by 

his guile) and being greedy, ran off with bm. Thus 

he always went with him and returned after feeding. 

One day the keeper of that field, seeing the deer coming, 

planted a net (snare). When he came in to graze, then 

h« was ensnared. Then he began to say in his mind, 

< who but my friend will release me from this misfortune?' 

And here the jackal, seeing him entangled, began to dance 

and say in his mind, <I shall obtain the fruit of my 

deceit to-day; when the keeper eats his flesh, I shall 

eat the flesh that remains stuck to his bones and skin.' 
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He then continued jumping and dancing in this idea; 
and the deer thought that 'from seeing my grief, and 
being distressed, he is dashing his hands and feet.' But he 
did not knopr that the covetous of gain like a juggler turns 
head over neels (tumbling). Afterwards, seeing the condi- 
tion of the jackal, the deer said, c brother, why do you grieve 
go much on my account ? It is said that he who is of service to 
you in calamity is your friend ; he who is killed in a battle is 
a brave man ; prove a wife in poverty, and prove a friend in 
trouble.' So said the deer. Then the jackal, going near, 
saw that he had fallen in fast snares, e wherefore, [thought he] 
my desire will quickly be accomplished.' Reflecting thus 
he said, € brother, this net is made of catgut (sinew) and it 
is the fast of my deity ; how then can I cut it with my teeth ? 
If it were another fast, then I should have no anxiety ; but 
this is the meaning of the fast of the sun, that if it be des- 
troyed, then every former religious act will be devoid of 
fruit. Wherefore, this is the case to-day. To-morrow, early 
in the morning, I will do whatever I can.' Thus saying, the 
jackal, coming out from that place, sat down afar off. In the 
meantime the night passed, and then the crow named Subuddhi 
awoke, and screaming out began to say, ' my friend has not 
come in the night, now I might look for him in some place.' 
Saying this, he went thence. Then, going forward, he saw 
that he had become entangled in the net. The crow said, 
< friend, what is this?' He said, ' friend, I did not attend to 
your advice, of which this is the fruit.' Then the crow said^ 
6 where is your new friend ?' He said, ' he will be here in gree- 
diness of my flesh.' Again the crow said, ' brother, a holy man 
considers the disposition of all people like his own. And this 
is the natural disposition of the wicked man, that, if you do 
some good to him, he will do some evil [to you]. It is said 
that a wicked person, having come without being asked, will 
first throw himself on your feet and afterwards backbite you. 
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Having shewn confidence in you by way of friendship, he 
will deceive you and shew you a wrong road, and finding 
an opportunity will lay a snare for you. As a mosquito, 
coming behind your back, and coming to your ear, on obtaining 
an opportunity will sting you, so will a wicked man do. Where- 
fore, I say, never have confidence in an enemy. Thus it is said, 

[Kundaliya.] 

An enemy, prisoner, grain-merchant, gambler, thief, and 

Har, 
An adulterer, a sick man, a debtor, and a prostitute's 

friend, 
[In these] [and in a prostitute's friend]* you should not 

trust even forgetfully. 
If he should swear hundreds of oaths you should not mind 

one of them. 
Says Girdhar, the prince of poets, if a stranger come 

to your house, 
If he should fabricate and use words of friendship, you 

should consider him your entire enemy.' 

Having said so much, the deer, taking a long breath, said, 
6 he who using false words does harm to another, how can the 
earth bear the burden of him ? ' They continued conversing like 
this. Meanwhile, they saw the keeper coming. Then the 
crow said to the deer, ' do you turn up your eyes and become 
like a corpse. When I shall call, then get up and flee. * 
Hearing this, he did so. The keeper, on coming and seeing 
the deer, said, ' this deer died a natural death. Why should 
I kill him ? ' Moreover, thinking him dead, he loosed his bonds 
and wished to lift him up. On which the crow called out, and 
the deer got up and ran away. Then the keeper being angry 

* The repetition of words in this manner is a peculiarity of the Kundaliya. 
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threw a stick so that it hit the head of the jackal, and at the 
time of (immediately on) being hit he died. So it is said in 
another place, that in three days, three nights, fortnights, 
months and years, a man gets the result of his virtues and 
wicked deeds.' 

Haying heard so much of the story, the crow said to the 
mouse, ' if I should eat you, my belly would not be filled. 
Wherefore, why should I hurt a religious, holy friend like 
you ? for when all the birds together with the pigeon fell into 
the net, then you, by giving assistance, preserved their lives. 
It is said that if you make friends with a good man for the 
purpose of obtaining your own ends, then some day it will be 
useful. Wherefore, I wish to live under your shelter 
(protection) that you may some time preserve me in my 
trouble ; on this account I have come. Do not think other- 
wise. ' Then the mouse said, ' never make friends with the 
fickle. 

[Couplet.] 

A crow and a buffalo, a coward, also a ram [and] a cat, 
By putting your confidence in these five you will be 
worsted. 

Wherefore, never have confidence in all these. If an enemy 
should always remain friendly, do not be off your guard (or 
careless) in his friendship. It is said, however hot water «nay 
be, still it must put out (cannot help putting out) the fire. 
The weak cannot be strong. Unsuitable things can never be 
suitable, as a carriage will not travel on the water, nor a ship 
on the land. Again, it is thus said, do not tell a secret matter 
to a wife ; if you tell it, do not quarrel with her ; if you 
quarrel, then give up hopes of living. Some one says 
thus : 
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[KUNDALIYA.] 

O Sir, these you should not quarrel with ; a poet, pandit, 

preceptor, friend, 
Son, wife, door-keeper, a person who is performing a 

sacrifice for you, a king's minister, whoever he may be, 
A brahman, a neighbour, a physician, and he who cooks 

for you. 
Girdhar, the prince of poets, says, ' what sort of sense 

would this be [to quarrel] ? 
By bearing with (giving way to) these thirteen, you will 

get your end, O Sir. ' ' 

Again the crow said, 'friend, I have heard all that you have 
said,* but this is not my intention that I should quarrel with 
you. And if you will not have friendship with me, then, 
fasting at your door, I will give up my life. I have taken the 
oath of Bam and Lakshman ; because the friendship of wicked 
men is broken in a few days, as you cannot join a dish of mud 
when broken : and the friendship of a holy man is as a dish 
of gold ; it does not quickly break, and if it be broken, then 
it will again be joined. And some good men live like a cocoa- 
nut, which is hard outside but soft within. Again, the way 
of a wicked man is Hke that of the plum, which is soft outside 
and hard within. Whence, you can tell a good and a bad 
man from his disposition, not by living with him. And those 
who are pure, generous, brave, modest, affectionate, free from 
avarice, lovers of truth, and holy, these cannot be wicked. 
Wherefore, tell me, who, having found a holy man, will not 
make friends with him?' Hearing words of this sort, the 
mouse coming out of his hole said, ' I have received such 
pleasure from hearing your words ; as one who, being struck 
by the hot wind, having bathed and rubbed sandal on hia 
body becomes cool, so my breast has become cool. It is said, 
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friendship is increased in six ways ; by taking and giving a 
secret, speaking, hearing, eating, and feeding. And these are 
the enemies of love ; continual asking, using unfriendly (or 
disliked) words, speaking unprofitably, fickleness, and gambling, 
of which not one [quality] is in you. Wherefore, I, seeing your 
good intention, became pleased. From to-day you are my 
friend.' Having said so much, and seated the crow at the door, 
the mouse went into its hole, and having brought out some 
materials for a repast and made him eat, himself also sat down 
near him. So they two began to dwell there. 

One day the crow said, ' brother mouse, in this place food 
comes-to-hand with great trouble. Wherefore go there where 
plenty of food will be met with for eating at your ease.' Then 
the mouse said, ' friend, it is said that whoever is prudent, 
first places his forefeet and afterwards raises his hind feet. 
Wherefore, first think of a place, and then go from here.' 
The crow said, * brother, I have thought of a good place, 
namely the tank called Karpur, in the forest of Dandkaranya. 
There is my friend, a turtle, of the name of Mantharak, who 
is very learned and holy. It is said that every one is learned 
[enough] to give religious exhortation to others; but those who 
are firm on the road of virtue, they are but few men. Wherefore 
O friend, he, keeping us properly, will protect us. It is said, 
listen, that in whatever country you have no fame, friend, im- 
provement of knowledge, good society, wise thoughts* or even 
place of pilgrimage, it is not right to dwell there.' The 
mouse said, « friend, take me there with you.' Thus convers- 
ing the two went to the turtle. On seeing them the turtle 
said, 'my friend Laghupatanak has come.' Saying this, 
advancing and shewing them courtesy, and after washing 
their feet with respect, he seated them on a seat and began 
to serve them. Then the crow said, ' friend, do you serve 
especially this person. This is a very religious mouse, by 
name Hiranyak, the king of all mice. My mouth cannot 
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speak the praise of his virtues. If the Serpent Shesh Ji with 
a thousand mouths should speak, then he could tell of them.' 
Saying this, he then told him all the story of the pigeon. 
Then Mantharak reverencing him asked, ' where is your 
residence, and what is the reason of your coming here ? ' 
Then the mouse began to say, ' in Champanagrl is a temple 
(or devotee's abode) of Sanyasi brahmans. In it dwelt a 
Sanyasi named Churakaran. Whatever grain he got by way 
of alms, he placed in a high niche-in-the-walL That corn 
I, by jumping up, ate. Some days after, his friend Binaka- 
ran, a Sanyasi, came there. Churakaran talked with him and 
rattled a stick on the ground. Then Blnakaran said, * as 
you do not hear my words with proper attention, where is 
your mind?' Then he said, « O brother-in -studies, I listen 
to ycrar words, giving my whole mind to you, but this wretch 
[of a] mouse eats all my begged grain and gives me trouble. 
He is avaricious of it. Brother, plan some remedy for this.' 
Blnakaran said, ' there is some cause for this. As a young 
wife embracing and kissing an old man hid the snare, so this 
mouse does not leap without cause.' Churakaran said, ' what 
sort of story is this ? ' Then Blnakaran began to say : — 

' In the Gaur country was a city, by name Kaushanwi ; in it 
was Chandandas a baniya. From intoxication of his wealth, 
he, in his old age, married Lilawati, the daughter of another 
banker. So she, from excess of love, became in a short time 
a fully-developed woman. When her husband could not 
complete her desire, then she began to hate him. As the 
moon will not please a mistress separated from her lover, 
and the sun will not please one thirsty from the sun's rays ; 
so an old man will not please a young wife, because he has 
no ability. It is said, as medicine does not please a child, 
so he will not be agreeable to her ; but the old man will love 
her very much. Again, it is thus said, an old man cannot 
obtain pleasure and cannot release her. He licks and kisses 
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her, as a dog without teeth, having found a bone, will neither 
eat it nor let it go. When her desire was not completed, 
then that baniya's daughter, LHawati, abandoning family 
shame, leaving the fear of religion, and giving up shame of 
the world, from excess of youthful desire, went and committed 
adultery with the son of another baniya. And [if], being 
possessed with lust [a woman] live in her father's house, and 
going about, talk with other men before her husband ; it is 
said that whatever woman shall talk with another man in the 
sight of her husband, will, without doubt, be a wicked woman. 
They say that in so many ways one becomes a bad woman ; 
if her husband is young, or old, or ugly, or in another country, 
or incapable, or does not live with her, or does not make love, 
or be childless, in so many ways does a wife become an adul- 
teress. If she should drink wine, sit in bad company, speak 
of her husband's dishonour to others, go about from house to 
house, sleep too much, continually wash her body, always be 
ornamenting herself, dwell at night in another's house, these 
are faults in a woman. And she who has no cunning, no 
impertinence, does not talk with other men, and is very 
modest, consider [such] wives pure. It is said that wives 
are like butter, and men like fire. Wherefore, their familia- 
rity is not good. Again, it is said that in childhood her father 
protects her, in youth her husband will protect her, in old age 
a son will keep her carefully, and then the virtue of a woman 
will remain ; otherwise it will be destroyed. Further, one 
day, that Lilawati was enjoying herself in her own house 
with that baniya's son. Meanwhile, her husband came in. 
On seeing him coming in, she, quickly rising from the charpal 
and running before him, embraced him. He had, as far as 
one could see, two eyes; but he could not see with one [of 
them]. And the eye with which he could see, she, under 
pretence of kissing it, put her lips on it and allowed her 
gallant to go out. It is said that, if one learn science even 
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from Brihspati, still, in a place of wickedness, his wisdom will 
not remain constant ; and when you cannot do anything, a 
woman in a minute will make some plan. Again, on seeing 
Lilawati embracing him, a procuress, finding out the reason, 
threatened her and said, ' don't do so again. 9 Therefore, I 
know the reason of the mouse's jumping, that there is money 
in his hole, because, without riches, there is not strength. It 
is said, 

[Couplet.] 

* Intoxication from gold is greater than that from the 

thorn-apple a hundred-fold. 
By eating this, one becomes mad; and by obtaining that, 

one becomes mad. 9 

Haying thus said, the brahmans, agreeing together, took 
out all the wealth from my hole. From grief for this I 
became weak, and in my mind no pleasure remained, because 
whatever strength or pleasure is in the body comes from 
wealth. And a wealthless man can do nothing. It is said, 
a moneyless man in the world is like a corpse. When I 
became without riches, then from weakness I could not move. 
Then Chur&karan the SanyasI looking at me said, ' this mouse 
has now become good. As in the summer season a river 
becomes weak, so he has become. They say that the 
intellect of a person without riches cannot be firm. He 
who has wealth, is intellectual, learned, wise, liberal, 
strong, cunning, gentlemanly, skilful. Further, without 
a child the house is empty; without learning the heart; 
and to a poor man the world is empty. Again see, 
when wealth is gone, however good-looking a man may be, 
still he becomes bad-looking.' Hearing such words from the 
Grusam, then I considered in my mind that it is not becoming 
to stay here. It is said : 
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[Couplet.] 

Charms, debauchery, medicine, giving alms, honour, dis- 
honour, 

A secret, money, the family secrets, these do not divulge, 
O Lai (or, says Lai), 

If you tell [these things], you will uselessly lose your 
fame. When a divinity becomes displeased, then whatever 
exertion he makes becomes fruitless. The proud [can obtain 
only] two things, as the flower of the Dhatura. Either it 
will fall on the earth and become dried, or it will mount the 
forehead of Mahadeo. Wherefore, it is not becoming to live 
by begging schemes. To beg from a miser and to die are 
equivalent. 

[Poetry.] 

First is the departure of his respect and respectability, 
although he may have been very learned and weightier 
[in judgment] than a mountain. 

The poet Deva says, on his frequently speaking the 
fame [of a person] or snapping his fingers [in appro- 
bation] it seems more bitter that wormwood. 

Though his arms a»e very long, yet his body seems short ; 
he seems in mind like the seat of a swing. 

Begging is, in my opinion, lighter than grass, cotton, 
foam, flowers [or rather] than every thing. 

Then Binakaran began to say to Churakaran that the food 
which is subjected to (dependent on) another, one who gets 
connection by giving money for it, an ignorant man, one 
dwelling in another country, a person with a diseased body, 
one sleeping in another's house, the living of such a man is 
like dying. It is said, ( if the mind waver from avarice you 
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will obtain grief, and on dying you will lose this world and 
heaven.' When that Gusain thus spoke, then I reflected that 
I am avaricious, impatient, and self-tormenting, therefore my 
wealth has gone. And the possessions of the patient will 
never go. The pleasure of those who are full of (satiated 
with) patience is as great, as there is no pleasure to the 
impatient. It is said, he who has no desire, who has not been 
a servant of another, has not used humble words, has not 
suffered the pain of separation, has not used impatience, from 
such men riches are four hundred kos distant, and the content- 
ed man does not respect the thing that is even in his hand. 
So reflecting, I came to the uninhabited forest. Tour repose 
I have found like heaven. It is said that this world is a tree 
of poison. In it, they say, there are two sweet fruits, one 
is fondness of poetry, the other the society of the good.' 

Hearing so much, the turtle Mantharak said, ' friend, there 
is a great fault in wealth. The first is, that with great 
trouble having obtained it, you must collect it; secondly, 
you must keep it with more planning than your life. How 
can such wealth be good ? It is said that he who having given 
up his own pleasure, for the sake of another produces and 
collects wealth, is such a person as a porter, who, having 
put a bundle [on his head], dies, and another person 
enjoys it. So we should call even all men rich, because 
there is no charity (giving) in enjoyment. Whence the poor 
and rich are alike. But the rich man has another grief, 
namely, the reflecting upon it (wealth) when it has gone. 
Such is not the case with the poor. 

Again, it is said that four things are grievous to a man 
having come into the world ; to give charity with sweet words, 
wisdom without pride, bravery with forgiveness, money for 
giving away. Wherefore, make a store of virtues, do not be 
very avaricious; as a jackal, being very avaricious, was 
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killed.' Hiranyak said, ( what sort of story is this ? ' The turtle 
began to say :— - 

' In the town of Kalyankatak was a fowler called Bhairo, 
who one day had gone into the forest of Bindhyachal. He 
was returning thence, bringing on his shoulder a deer 
that he had killed. Seeing a hog coming on the road, he, 
through avarice, discharged an arrow at him. So the arrow 
hit him ; but, when dying, he came and killed him (the fowler). 
Meanwhile, a jackal of the name of Dlrgharb, being hungry, 
came and stood there, and seeing those three lying there, 
reflected in his mind that he had found much food* ' I will 
eat this during many days, and I will make my body fat. ' 
Thus thinking, the jackal went near the fowler, and as soon 
as he at first began to eat the cord of the bow, it was at once 
broken, and the end being loosened hit him on the temple, and 
instantly his life went out of his body. The jackal died, and 
all the flesh remained there* 

Whence I say that you should not make a store from 
excessive avarice. And the money of one who, having 
obtained wealth, does not eat of it, nor give of it, will last 
as long as he lives, On dying, other people become the 
owners of his wealth and people. As long as he lives, he 
pleases his mind by looking at it. When he is dead, there 
is not any advantage in it. Whence one should eat of it 
and spend it. So much is yours, because in this is your own 
and other people's advantage/ Having said so much, the 
turtle then said to the mouse, ' do not you reflect about riches 
that have gone ; because whatever thing is not worthy of 
acquirement, for it the learned and intelligent make no exertion. 
Therefore, friend, take no thought of it. It is said that from 
reading science all do not become wise. They are learned who 
do actions that are good (celebrate religious rites). As the 
disease of a patient will not go by using the name of the 
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medicine, but on eating [the physic] will go ; so, by contem- 
plation without labour, money also will not come. What is 
the use of a lamp in the hand of a blind man ? Without the 
light of his own eyes it will give no light. Again, it is 
said that by the teeth, hair, nose, or a man, leaving their 
proper place, they will not obtain splendour; and a lion, 
hero, elephant, betel, a pandit, a learned man, and a jogi, 
wherever these go, they will there cause themselves to be 
more respected. They say that as a frog will of itself 
come in a well, and a lotus in a tank ; so, on making exertion, 
will riches come. Grief and pleasure revolve like a wheel, 
and grief # wili not affect the man who is brave, heroic, wise, 
and hard-working. It is said that however learned, virtuous, 
devout, heroic, a friend, or rich [a man may be], yet, if he 
be avaricious, he will obtain dishonour. A learned man is by 
nature great, as an ornament of gold. If you tie it on the 
neck of a dog, it will even then appear beautiful. Whence I 
say, do not brood over riches ; as, when providence places a 
dweller in the mother's womb, first it makes milk to appear 
in her breast and afterwards the birth takes place. So con- 
sider, 

[Couplet.] 

He, who made parrots green, the crow black, the swan 

white, 
The peacock of various colours ; he, thinking about us, 

bestows [good things]. 

And listen, in wealth are so many sorrows : it is produced, 
it remains, it goes, and it increases in excess. Wealth never 
gives pleasure ; wherefore, give and eat of it as it is produced : 
this is right. Otherwise, as, if you put flesh above (in the 
air), birds will eat it ; if on the earth, jackals and dogs ; in 
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the water, turtles and fishes ; in the earth, insects and worms : 
so there are four fears with respect to riches : fear of the 
king, of fire, of thieves, of the enemy. And in it is this great 
fault, that, from avarice of wealth, one, becoming a servant, 
will be submissive ; but the future no one can avoid. Where- 
fore, friend, do not leave my society now ; remain here for 
your lifetime. It is said that to be always content, to give 
charity, -not to be angry, these are the works of a holy man. 
They will not be found in an unholy man.' Hearing this 
much, Laghupatanak the crow said, c well, friend Mantharak, 
well done (may you be fortunate), and you are a becoming 
monk of this abode. You are delivering me from calamity 
just as an elephant draws out an elephant who has fallen into 
a bog. And in the world it is becoming to praise those men 
who give assistance in the griefs of others ; from whose door 
one coming-for-shelter does not go away hopeless, and a beg- 
ger will never return with cast-down face.' 

Having said so much, those three began to dwell in that 
place with joy, eating, drinking, and playing. One day a deer 
named Chitrangad, being frightened by a fowler, came there 
at day-break. On seeing him coming, the turtle entered the 
water, the mouse went into his hole, the crow flew and sat 
on a tree, and looking for a long way it saw that no one was 
[coming] after it (the deer). It alone was * coming. Then 
the crow said, c brothers, there is no fear ; all of you come 
out and sit.' Hearing this, they came out, and the three sat 
together. The deer came near them. Then Mantharak said, 
' friend, have you come well, with health and happiness ? ' It 
is said that it is the proper act of an excellent man that he 
should first ask about the welfare of one who comes to his house, 
then seat him with honour, and afterwards ask him to food 
with great respect. This is the usage of an excellent man.' 
Having asked so much he then said, ' O friend, why have 
you come here ? ' The deer said, ' I came, being frightened 
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by a fowler ; and I wish to make friends with you.' Hiranyak 
said, ' you and we are easily friends, and friendship has been 
successively (hereditarily) carried out between you and us. 
It is said, he who keeps you in calamity is always a friend 
(a friend of all time). You have done well by coming here. 
You shall dwell more comfortably here than in your own house.' 
Hearing this, the deer took food, drank water, and took its 
ease beneath the tree. Then Mantharak said, ( O friend, you 
said that you came from fear of the fowler. Where is there 
a fowler in this uninhabited forest?' The deer said, ( Ruk- 
mangad, the raja of the Kaling country, having conquered 
all the quarters, has come and alighted on the bank of the 
river Chandrabhaga, and having come here at dawn they will 
cast nets in this Karpur tank and catch fish and turtle. I 
heard this from the mouth of a fisherman, and came here. 
Whence it is not good to remain here. It is said, if you see 
affliction coming from afar, flee it. I then have said this, 
but now do whatever comes into your minds.' Mantharak 
said, 'I will go into another tank.' Then the crow and 
the deer said, 'to the living things of water there is 
strength (protection) in water. It is as the [strength] 
of his kingdom to a raja.' Then Hiranyak the mouse said, 
' brother, you, not understanding the meaning of the circum- 
stance (words), are considering as the son of a baniya igno- 
rantly reflected, and afterwards, on seeing his wife, obtained 
sorrow. Mantharak said, ' what sort of a story is this ? ' Then 
says the mouse : — 

'Bispur was a city, whose raja was named Birsen. 
He had a son whose name was Tungbri. When he became 
capable, the raja gave the kingdom to his son. He began to 
perform the service of Hari, and the prince to reign. One 
day, that prince came from visiting the temple of a god. He 
saw in the road the wife, young and very beautiful, of a 
baniya. He, being desirous of (liking) her beauty and troubled 
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by love, came into his own palace. And that Lawanyawati 
(beautiful one), being distracted with love on seeing the prince, 
went to her own house. It is said that no one is liked or dis- 
liked by women. As in the forest cows would graze on fresh 
green grass and content their minds, so will a damsel like new 
men. Then the prince having called a procuress explained 
his situation to her and sent her near her. She went and re- 
counted all the prince's condition. Then she said, ' I am a 
faithful wife, and of a wife it is said that without her husband's 
permission she should not do anything. Wherefore I will do 
what my husband says.' The procuress said, € you have in 
this spoken well ; I will thus act.' Having said so much, the 
procuress went near the prince and told him her message. 
The prince said, 'how will it then be possible?' Again 
the messenger said, 'O great king, do not be at all 
anxious; I will contrive some plan. It is said that the 
business you can accomplish by scheming, you cannot do 
by force; as the jackal, by using exertion, ensnared the 
elephant in the mud and killed him.' The prince said, 
'what sort of a story is this? ' Then the procuress said: — 

c In the forest Brahmaranya dwelt an elephant named Kar- 
purtilak. On seeing him all the jackals began to consult, ' if 
we can by any means kill this elephant, then for full four 
months there will be much food ,to eat.' Hearing this, one 
of them, an old jackal, said, ' I will employ a contrivance and 
kill this elephant.' Thus saying, that old jackal went near 
the elephant, and the crafty [animal], planning deceit in his 
mind, thus said to him, ' O god, have pity on me.' The ele- 
phant said, s well, who are you, and whence have you come ? ' 
He said, s all the inhabitants-of-the-forest, having agreed, 
have sent me to you, and with submission say, that in this 
forest we have no raja. You are the king of the forest, 
endowed with every skill. It is said, make him a king who is 
of-good-family, possessed of good-conduct, renown, virtue, 
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political science. If the king be good, then he should amass 
wealth and wives. They say, as the nourishment of rain is to 
living-beings, so is confidence in the king ; because, from the 
fear of the king, all virtues will continue. Even the wife 
of a weak, diseased, and wretched husband will serve him from 
fear of the king. Wherefore, do not you delay, but quickly 
come. It is not proper to make delay in a reputable occupa- 
tion (or virtuous act).' Thus saying, the jackal took away 
the elephant ; and the elephant, struck with desire of kingly 
rank, accompanied him there. In front the jackal, behind 
the elephant, so the two went on. By that path in the midst 
of which was a bog from the rains, by that road did he take 
him. The elephant going on was entangled in the mud. 
Then he said, * friend, what shall I do now ?' The jackal said, 
* catch hold of my tail and come on.' Thus telling him, 
then, when he saw that he was entangled in the midst of 
this, he said, * do not be anxious, I will call and fetch my 
fellow tribesmen to extricate you.' Saying this much, he 
fetched all the jackals, and on pretence of getting him 
out, they worried his skin with their teeth. The elephant 
died shrieking.' Having spoken so much, the procuress 
said, * great king, what cannot be accomplished by 
scheming ? Wherefore I will now tell you, and do you do 
it. First of all, take Lawanyawati's husband as a servant ; 
afterwards, do what I tell you. Hearing this, the prince 
took Lawanyawati's husband, Charudant, as a servant. 
Then the procuress instructed the prince in the points of 
the plot. Then he increased his confidence and made him 
chief minister of all his works. One day the prince said to 
Charudant, ' from to-day I shall keep the fast of Parwati 
for a month. Do you bring some well-omened woman,' 
Receiving the order, Charudant brought some self-willed, 
wicked woman. Then the prince, being purified, took her 
away apart, and having washed her feet, having made her 
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eat, and having sprinkled her with saffron, camphor, and 
sandal, having clothed her with dresses and ornaments, 
dismissed her with great respect. Then, going on the road, 
Charudant from avarice said to that woman, ' give some of 
these riches to me.* She said, ' the prince gave me them ; 
how can I share them with you ? ' In short, she gave him no 
money. Then Charudant thought in his mind that the prince 
will always give this much wealth for one month to come ; 
f wherefore, why should I not bring my wife, that I may 
take away so mlich wealth gratis to my own house ? ' Thus 
reflecting, he came to his own house and said to Lawanya- 
wati, 'my dear, the prince will always give so much 
wealth ; if you go, then all that wealth will come into our 
house.' Lawanyanwatl said, « husband, I am obedient to 
you ; whatever you say is an authority (or motive) for me.' 
At last, through avarice, he brought his wife to the prince. 
Then he, seeing her, said in his mind, / she has come, for 
meeting with whom I had such desire. Why should I not 
fulfil my desire?' Thus reflecting, he, taking her apart, 
satisfied the desire of his mind, and giving her money let her 
go. Then Charudant, the baniya, when he went into his 
house and saw his wife's ornaments out of order (cut up) 
regretted his deed and action. 

[Couplet.] 

He who does not understand the meaning of the matter, 
and does not give attention to the book, 

That great man in the . sight of all would appear a 
hypocrite.' 

Having said so much, the mouse said again, ' O friend 
Mantharak, if you go from your place elsewhere, you will 
obtain sorrow.' Further, the turtle, not attending to the 
advice of the mouse, was struck with fear, and abandoning 
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the tank went to the forest. And those three accompanied 
him there. Further, on the road a fowler came. He seized 
and secured the turtle. It is said that when calamity comes, 
sorrow is increased in pleasure. However strong and clever 
one may be, one cannot escape calamity. Again, it is thus 
said, that in prosperity, adversity ; in good fortune, ill-luck ; 
"u gain, loss ; in virtue, a blemish ; in thought, weariness ; 
in honour, dishonour ; in mirth, lowness of spirit ; in good- 
ness, evil ; these all, when the time comes, will of themselves 
befal. But when fear or calamity comes, then is the proof 
(touchstone) of friendship. In this are friends and enemies 
known ; and thus, as far as talking is concerned, every one is 
every one's friend. 

[Couplet.] 

In prosperity were many friends, in distress they robbed 

him. 
To examine the friendly gold [wise men] have made 

calamity the touchstone. 

Further, on seeing Mantharak ensnared, those three began 
to reflect. Then the mouse said to the stag, € friend, do you, 
feigning being lame, go there before the fowler. When this 
fowler, leaving Mantharak, flees after you, then I will cut 
his bonds. When the crow screams, do you flee away again.' 
On hearing this remark from the mouse, the deer did so. 
The fowler saw that the deer was coming along limping. 
c I will run and seize him,' [thought he]. Thus reflecting, 
the hunter, putting all his things under a tree near the bank 
of the water, ran after the deer. Then the mouse cut the 
bonds of the turtle Mantharak. He fell into the water. 
The crow called out, c brother, run ! God has prospered 
our work.' On hearing this, the deer sprung off and 
fled. The fowler came back there dejected. There he saw 
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that the turtle was not there. Then he began to say, ' it 
was not proper for me to leave that which was in hand and 
run after something else. It is said that excessive avarice 
is not good. As I entertained covetousness of the deer, so 
have I lost the turtle that was in my hand.' Thus regretting, 
the fowler went thence. These four friends remained there 
with delight. Their desires were fulfilled." 

Having said so much, Vishnusharma said, " O great princes, 
listen ; from hearing this story [it appears that] one should 
make friendship with the good ; then, content will come into 
the mind, riches will increase in the house, the king will act 
with policy, and will protect the subject. I have told this first 
story of the benefits-of-friendship. Whoever has pleasure in 
this, he will never be cheated. He will always accomplish his 
work in the world with a pure understanding. Shri Mahadew 
will establish the welfare of the speaker and hearer." 



Now is the beginning of the second Story. 



The princes said to Vishnusharma, f i well, teacher, we have 
heard the story of the advantage-of-friendship. Now kindly 
relate the story of the separation-of-friends." Then Vishnu- 
sharma said, " O great princes, a jackal first caused friendship 
between a bullock and a tiger, and afterwards caused the 
bullock to be killed by that tiger." The princes said, " what 
sort of story is this ?" Then Vishnusharma began to say : — 
" In the southern country is a city called Suvarna, and there 
was a baniya called Vardhaman, who was very rich. One 
day he, seeing the prosperity of another merchant, reflected in 
his mind, < it will be well if I amass more wealth.' It is said, 
no one's mind should be distressed by seeing more power, 
wealth, or learning than one's own. And who, on seeing 
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the increase of his property, would not have pride in his 

mind ? because every one respects the wealthy. Again it is 

thus said, that wealth of itself forsakes the irresolute and the 

lazy. As a young wife does not like an old man, so riches [do 

not like] them. And those lazy ones, who with satisfaction 

remain sitting in their houses, them Providence will never 

promote. It is said, ' may Bhagwan never give any one a 

cowardly son.' Again it is said, 'make an effort for an 

unobtained thing, and it will be obtained ; and if you do not 

feel some anxiety about it, it will not be obtained.' Thus 

reflecting, the baniya then began to say in his mind, < if any 

one gains and does not eat of or spend his money, then of 

what good is that wealth ? And if, having got strength, one 

does not kill one's enemy, then what is the use of that 

strength ? And if, having read science, one does not know one's 

duty, then what is the profit of learning ? Again, if having 

obtained a body, one should not oblige others and should not 

overcome one's senses, then what advantage is there from the 

body ? It is said that by doing little and little exertion, wealth 

will increase ; as, from many drops forming water, the pot will 

be full. And the man who, without learning and wealth, 

breathes, you must consider like a blacksmith's bellows.' Thus 

reflecting, Vardhaman the baniya, having yoked the bullocks 

Nandak and Sanjiwak in a carriage, and having laden it with 

much property and riches, mounted it and set off towards 

Kashmir. It is said, ' what is a load for the strong ? what 

is a foreign country to a trader ? who is the stranger to him 

who speaks mild words ? ' Further, in the middle of the 

road, whilst journeying in a forest called Durg, Sanjiwak 

broke his foot. Falling down, the bullock fell. Seeing him 

fallen, the merchant began to say, ' however much a man may 

exert himself and die [from it], the accomplishment of his 

object is in the hands of Providence.' Thus reflecting, the 

baniya, leaving the bullock there, travelled on. The bullock 
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remained there. In the space of some days, from eating fresh 
grass and drinking pure water, he became very strong. And 
on one occasion, being very pleased, he bellowed. In that place 
a tiger named Pingal reigned. But no one had established his 
authority (given him the royal mark on his forehead). It is 
said that the lion, using force, will call himself the king of 
the deer. The tiger at that time had gone to drink water 
on the bank of the Jamuna. On going there and hearing the 
sound of Sanjiwak's bellowing, being frightened in his mind, 
he came and sat in his place without having drunk water. 
There dwelt Damanak and Kartak, two jackals. So, seeing 
this circumstance, Damanak said to Kartak, 'friend, have 
you noticed at all that the tiger, having gone to-day to the 
bank of the Jamuna, has returned without having drunk water? 
What is the cause of this?' Kartak said, ' brother, my 
opinion is this ; what is the use of asking about the affairs 
of one whom you do not serve ? They say, what is the use of 
asking the road to the village where you have not to go ? 
I am ashamed of waiting upon him : but I do it from desire 
of food. It is said that they who wish for money from 
serving [others], sell their bodies to the other ; and those 
who for the sake of others endure hunger, thirst, heat, cold 
and rain, in their penance consider that there is a fault ; 
because the life of one who is in the hands of another is 
like a corpse. They say, 

[Poetry.] 

Poverty* in a good-road (or good-conduct) is well, but 
though there be two-fold [benefit] in a bad course, 
it is not good. An empty house is well, but associate 
not with the vile. 



^ 
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With the upright a little intimacy "[is godd], but atf oid 
excess [of it] with the foolish. The kindness of the 
just is spontaneous, but fear that of this unjust. 

From a little brokerage iff gain; forsake the great gain 
of gambling. Ballen into bad society, one's self with 
one's power is put an end to, (or carry on your work 
with vigour). 

Accept defeat, but do not wrangle with the low ; give 
up all, but fall not into the power of another. 

They call that servant a corpse whom his master does not 
like, and if he say/ go there from here, do not speak, stand 
there' and having thus given him a bad order, dishonour his 
respectability, even then the fool for the sake of money will 
remain in the other's power. As a prostitute will ornament her- 
self for the sake of another's husband ; so a fool, having read 
science, would remain in the power of another. Whence, in 
my estimation, there is no such fool in the world a& a servant.' 
Damanak said, ' friend, do not say so. It is said, with great 
exertion serve a good master, that your desire may be accom- 
plished. You will get an umbrella, fly-flapper, elephant, 
horse, and all valuable things. If you do not serve, whence 
wilj you get them ? Whence, consider servitude necessary.' 
Again Kartak said, ' friend, what you have said, what use is 
there to us from it ? It is said, if without understanding the 
matter you interfere with any one, then you will die as a 
monkey died.' Damanak said, < what sort of a story is this ? ' 
Then Kartak says :— 

c In the Magadh country was a Kayath named Subhdat, 
who began to build a place of amusement in the forest 
of Dharmaranya. There a carpenter, splitting some wood 
and* having inserted a wedge of wood in the middle of 
it, went to some work ; and a monkey of the wood, being 
seized by fate, came with agility, and seizing the wedge of 
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that timber sat on it, and his scrotum hung down into the 
crack of the timber. When he, from restlessness, extracted 
the wedge with dexterity, then immediately on its extraction 
his bag was squeezed and he died. Wherefore, I say that, 
except for your own advantage, you should not make any 
endeavour.' Damanak said, * friend, he who is chief does 
all the work ! It is not becoming a servant to think thus.' 
Kartak said, ' brother, to leave one's own work and attend to 
another's work is not proper. And if you interfere, then it 
would be like as when, being occupied with another's business, 
a poor ass was killed.' Damanak said, ' what sort of a story 
is this ?' Then Kartak says : — 

' In the city Waranasi a dhobi called Karpurpat lived, 
who married a young wife. One day, at night, he, having 
engaged in amusement with her, was asleep in a pleasant 
sleep. Thieves entered his house, and in the court-yard 
were an ass and a dog. Then the ass, seeing the thieves, 
said to the dog, 'hi! this is your business to awake the 
master.' He said, well don't give annoyance (hindrance) 
to me. Don't you know that he gives me nothing to 
eat? Listen; it is said that till calamity falls on the 
master he will not respect his servant.' Then the ass said, 
( listen, you fool ; he who asks when his master is in trouble, 
what sort of servant is he ? ' He said, 'he who likes his servant 
when work comes [only], what sort of a master is he ? A 
servant and a son are alike. To cherish and rear them is 
proper for a master.' The ass said, ' you are wicked, that 
you do not perform your master's work, and my name is 
" devoted-to-my-master "; wherefore, I shall employ some 
means by which my master may be awakened.' Again the 
dog said, * you should worship the sun whilst behind you, 
warm yourself having placing the fire before you, and con- 
tinue with a simple disposition before and behind your master. 
But this is not such a master ; and if you interfere in my 
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business, then my silence will destroy you.' Hearing his 
speech, the ass, retiring thence, went near the dhobi, and, 
putting his mouth to his ear, brayed. Then that washerman 
on awaking from sleep, being angry, struck the ass with an 
iron-shod staff. From that beating he died. Wherefore, I 
say, do not interfere in the authority of another. Our busi- 
ness is this, that we search for food. But to-day we have not 
that anxiety, as we laid up much food yesterday. From this 
we shall pass many days with a full stomach.' Damanak said 
' if you serve only for food, then this is not good. Waiting 
on a raja is for the sake of yourself and others, that from his 
service you may do some good to your upright friends, ,and 
kill your wicked enemies. This desire remains in my mind. 
I do not serve merely to fill my stomach. It is said that the 
life of him is fruitful in the world, under whose protection 
many people live. All servants are not alike. Between differ- 
ent servants is a great difference ; as one is dear at five kauris, 
and one you will not get for lakhs. It is said that there is 
a great difference in the price of horses, elephants, wood, 
stones, cloth, women, men, and corn. See, if a dog find but 
little flesh stuck to a bone, he will be satisfied even with it. 
And if a jackal stand before a lion, he, leaving him, will kill 
an elephant. Whence I say that they who are great, do great 
works. Then, if a dog wag his tail or shew his chest (beg), 
he will get a morsel. And an elephant tied in its place, 
however many schemes and contrivances you employ, [after 
treating him] with great respect, will take a morsel of food. 
It is said that it is well to live in the world for one hour with 
knowledge, strength, praise, and pride. If one live many 
days without respect, like the crow who lived upon dirt, then 
what advantage is there in it ? He who lives cherishing his 
own stomach, then what difference is there between that man 
and an animal ? ' Then Kartak said, ' you and I are not the 
mere servants of this king ? ' Again Damanak said, ' brother, 
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finding an opportunity, you should efcdeavour to become a 
minister. You mu&t lift a large stone by employing (taking) 
trouble, but you will easily threw it down. And always 
endeavour to retain your eminence. ' Then Kartak said, 
4 brother, do you know at all why the tiger was afraid to-day ? ' 
Damanak said, ' brother, what is there to know in this ? A 
learned man will know without being told, and from being told 
any animal will know; but whatever pleases a man is good 
[for him]. In my opinion, one ought to wait upon a raja, and 
when he cries out "is there any one here?" then one ought to 
say, " O great king, what is your order? your slave is waiting." 
When he calls out in that way, then you should give him an 
answer in this manner ; and whatever he says, you, being 
attentive, should hear. Do not disobey his orders. Do not 
leave his company for a second. Remain with him like a 
shadow.' Kartak said, /friend, it is said that if you go near 
the raja inopportunely, it would be discourteous (or, you 
will get dishonour).' Damanak said, 'even then do not forsake 
your master's service. It is said that it is the work of the 
bad son not to eat food from fear of digestion, and not to 
labour from fear of people. However low, dirty or ignorant 
a man dwell near a king, he will be fond of him. They say 
that fire, a woman, a king, and a creeper, these, from being 
neighbouring (near) to anything, Jbecome attached to it 
There is no doubt of this.' Kartak said, c will you ask the 
raja, why were you afraid?' He said, ' first I will go and 
see if the king be pleased or sorrowful.' He said, ' how will 
you know this ? ' Then he said, ' if a master, seeing a 
servant coming from afar, be pleased, and of himself talk 
with him and consider him his own servant, and seeing him 
do but little service have much affection for him, and if he 
give him honour day by day, then know that that master 
is satisfied. And when the king, seeing a servant coming, 
turns away his eyes ; and in paying him, by saying " to-day 
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or to-morrow" (putting him off), raises his expectations; 
and does not give attention to his words ; and finds evil in 
good; consider that the raja is displeased [with him]. 
Wherefore, do not be at all anxious. I will act accordingly 
as I find the raja. It is said that he who is a knowing 
minister, will show you justice in injustice, and prosperity 
in adversity/ Again Kartak said, c brother, even if Brih- 
spati should speak inopportunely, he will get disrespect. 
What can any one then say of mankind ? ' Then Damanak 
said, ' Oh ! friend, do not fear. I will not speak inoppor- 
tunely. It is said that when any one walks on a bad road, 
then, if he have a friend, he cannot help telling him. And 
if he do not give advice in season and out of season, then 
of what use is a minister ? because he obtains greatness at 
the time of a crisis. 

[Couplet.] 

Having lost their opportunity all men afterwards regret. 
Neither it remains nor they ; only the circumstance of 
speaking remains.' 

Having said so much, Damanak again said, c whatever 
you tell me, I will do.' Kartak said, c whatever you think 
is advantageous to you, that do.' Hearing this, Damanak 
■went near raja Pingal. Making obeisance and joining hi& 
hands, he stood before him. Then the raja, laughing, said, 
€ Damanak, you have come near me after many days' 
[absence].' Having said so much, he caused him to be seated. 
Then Damanak, perceiving the inward emotions of the raja, 
and knowing that he was alarmed, said, ' Lord of the earth, 
there was no work in your house* for us to do. But we 
are servants. To us it is befitting that we should care to 
come in season and out of season, because on occasion even 
* Tumhare [yahan]. 
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grass is of use for picking your teeth and ears. Whence, if 
a servant be not of use in time and out of time, then after- 
wards of what use is he ? Although for many days you have 
asked no advice from me, still my intellect has not decreased. 
It is said that if one bind a gem on the foot, and glass on the 
head, still the glass is glass, and the gem a gem. Then 
whoseyer understanding remains when dishonour is done him, 
he is learned. Whence, O great king, it is proper for you 
always to act with discrimination. In the world there 
are three kinds of people: the best, intermediate, and vile. 
As you see each man to be, deliver to him corresponding 
authority : and so consider the service from servants. If the 
king do not consider the service of his servants, then the 
servant will be greatly pained in his mind. Whence, great 
king, of whatever rank (or place), a jewel and a servant are, 
there will they obtain splendour. And if the raja act according 
to the understanding of the minister, then many servants 
will come. It is said that a horse, arms, religious books, 
a lute, a man and woman, all these, if they be in the hands 
of good people, will remain good [in condition] ; if in 
those of the bad, then evil. Again it is said that if a king 
use unkindness against a very wise person, then he will not 
remain near him. If the very wise do not remain at the 
side of the king, then moral policy will disappear. On 
that disappearing, the people will be sorrowful. And if 
the king have kindness, then all will respect him. Good 
words are agreeable to all, but it is very difficult to speak 
sweetly.' When Damanak had said this much, then the 
tiger king said, < well, Damanak, you being the son of my 
minister never came near me. This is not befitting you. 
Why have you now come?' Damanak said, ' O great king, 
I have come to ask you something. If I receive your permis- 
sion, then I will ask.' The tiger said, < Damanak, ask of me 
without hesitation.' Then Damanak said, ' O great king, what 
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is the cause of this, that you, having gone to the bank of the 
water, came [back] without drinking the water, and being 
thoughtful, sat in your abode ? Kindly tell me this, then the 
doubt of my mind will go. ' Then he said, ' brother, the con- 
dition of my mind, I can tell no one. But you are my minis- 
ter's son, wherefore I tell you. Do not tell any one this circum- 
stance, that when I went to-day to drink water, then I heard 
a very frightful noise. I was seized with fear of it, and re- 
turning thence I came here and sat down. I am considering 
in my mind that some very powerful animal has come into 
this forest. Wherefore, it will be well if I go from this forest 
elsewhere and live : but it is not befitting to remain here.' 
Hearing this, Damanak said, ' O great king, I have nothing 
to say. Since I too heard that noise, I have been trembling 
and shivering from fear. But a minister should not be such 
as to cause a place to be abandoned at once or to fight. And 
it is proper for kings to test these in calamity : a wife, servants, 
: the wise and strong ; because adversity is the proof of these/ 
The tiger said, € there is great fear in my mind. ' Then Da- 
manak said in his mind, < if you had no fear, why should you 
talk [about it] to me ? ' Having thus considered in his mind, 
he then said, < O incarnation of justice, as long as I live, do 
not fear any thing. I will summon Kartak and all the other ser- 
vants. It is said in political science, that, in time of calamity, 
the king, having summoned all his servants, and having made 
them unanimous, should deliver to them some charge.' Having 
said so much, Damanak called and brought Kartak, and made 
him come near the king. Then the raja, having clothed 
those two in honourable dresses and given them pan, dismissed 
them for the alleviation of that fear. Further, going on 
the road, Kartak said to Damanak, * brother, youj without 
considering, have taken a favour from the raja, and [in this] 
have not done well. How do you know whether we shall be 
able to prevent his fear or not ? It is said, do not take the 
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things of any one without considering, But especially do not 
take the favour of a raja ; because, if ever the work should 
not be completed, then the king will be angry, and you do not 
know what sorrow he may inflict. Thus it is said that wealth 
dwells in the king's mercy ; in his power, praise ; in his 
anger, destruction. And the splendour of all the gods is in 
kings. Wherefore, it is well that man should dwell under 
a prince's command, because some great god is the Lord-of- 
the-earthin-the-form-of-a-man. * Again Damanak said, c friend, 
be silent. I know the cause of this circumstance, that he 
was frightened from hearing the sound of the bullock speaking 
(bellowing). And even I can kill the bullock : what can he 
do to the tiger?' Then Kartak said, 'brother* if the case 
be thus, why have you not gone to the king and dispersed 
the fear of his mind?' Damanak said, ( friend, if I told this 
fact to the king at first, then how should you and I get 
authority ? It is said that a servant should never make his 
master free from care ; if he do so, then he will be like the 
cat Dadhikaran. ' Hearing this, Kartak said, ' what sort of 
a story is this ? ' Then Damanak said : — 
. s In a cave in the Arbud mountain dwelt a tiger called 
Mahabikram. When he slept there, a mouse, coming out 
of his hole, bit his hair. When he awoke, then he 
fled into his hole. It is said, small enemies will not die 
from [the hands of] great ones. Seeing the wickedness 
of that mouse, the tiger thought in his mind, 'if I 
bring some one equal to him, then he will be killed; 
otherwise I shall not obtain sleep on account of him.' 
Thus reflecting, he went into the village, and with great 
respect brought and kept a cat called Dadhikaran. 
He remained sitting at the door of that cave, and from 
fear of the cat the mouse did' not come out of his hole. 
The tiger slept pleasantly. Wherefore, from fear of the 
mouse, the tiger gave great honour to the cat. One day, 
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some time afterwards, th& cat, obtaining an opportunity, killed 

that mouse. When the tiger did not hear the noise of the 

mouse, then he thought in his tiiind, ' that work has been 

accomplished for which I brought the cat here ; what is the 

use of keeping him ? ' The tiger, thus thinking, stopped his 

food. Then the cat, being starved, fled from that place. 

Wherefore, I say, never make a master free from care.' 

Having said so much, Damanak, having made Kartak sit on 

a high place under a tree, and having left some jackals near 

him, went alone near Sanjiwak and said, ' whence have you 

come ? ' When he told all his former history, then he said, 

' the king of the forest is a tiger ; how will you remain here ? ' 

Then, being fearful, the bullock said, ' do you in some way 

help me. ' Then Damanak, having made him confident on 

his part, said, ' my elder brother Kartak is the king's minister ; 

first I will introduce you to him, afterwards I will procure 

you an interview with the king. ' Thus saying, Damanak 

took that bullock near Kartak and made him fall on his feet. 

Then Kartak, having patted the bullock's back, said, < do 

you remain in this wood, and go about and graze without 

fear, and have no sort of anxiety in your mind.' Thus 

dispersing his fear, he took him with him and sat at the 

door of the raja. It is said that wisdom is greater than 

strength. See, without strength, by help of intelligence, 

[people] subdue the elephant. Then Kartak said to Sanjiwak, 

' do you stay here. We will go to the raja and return ; 

then we will take you.' Thus saying, those two went near 

the tiger, and saluting and joining their hands, stood before 

him. Then the raja asked them with sweet tone of voice, 

'tell me the news of that business on which you went.' 

Then Damanak joining his hands and bowing his head 

began to say, ' O great king, we have seen him. He is 

very powerful, but through our advice he wishes to meet you. 

We will now bring him. But do you cautiously sit. Do not 

G 
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fear his voice. Consider the cause of the voice/ as a pro- 
curess, considering it, obtained some influence.' The king 
said ( what sort of story is this?' Then Damanak says: — 
6 Brahmpur is the name of a city in Shrlparbat, and on the 
crest of that hill a demon named Ghantakaran dwelt. All 
the inhabitants of that city knew this, because they always 
heard his voice. One day a thief, having stolen a bell from 
the city, was taking it on the hill. A tiger there worried 
him, and that bell fell into a monkey's hands. When he 
sounded it, then the inhabitants thought that the devil was 
walking about. One day some one came who had seen that 
dead man. He said to them all, ' now Ghantakaran being 
angry has begun to eat men. I have just seen this with 
my own eyes.' On hearing his words, all tlie people of 
the (Aty began to flee through fear. Then a procuress called 
Karala, who knew the reason of that bell ringing, went to 
the raja and said, * O great king, give me something and I 
will kill Ghantakaran.' Hearing this, the king gave her a 
lakh of rupees, and sent her away to kill him. Then she put 
her money in her own house and, taking plenty of provision for 
eating, took the road to the forest. Going there, she saw that a 
monkey was sitting on a tree and ringing the bell. Seeing 
this, she scattered all the food on a mound. That monkey, 
on seeing it, jumped from the tree and came there. On 
seeing the food, sweets, fruits, and roots, when he threw down 
the bell and put out his hand to eat, then the bell was apart from 
him. "Then she taking the bell, took her own road. Going 
into the city, she gave it into the raja's hands and said, ' O 
great king, I have killed him.' Hearing this and seeing the 
bell, the raja gave her great honour, and the people of the 
city worshipped her. Wherefore I say, O great king, do not 
fear mere sound. First of all consider its cause, and then take 
some steps about it. This is the conveyance of Shri Shiw Ji 
and you [are that] of Parwati. Wherefore he knowing it to be 
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your abode, is roaring without fear. It is proper for you to serve 
him, giving him a civil reception, because he is your guest to-day. 
From your serving him Ishwar and Parwati will be pleased.' 
Hearing this, the tiger said to Damanak, ' do you with civility 
introduce him to me ; he is my brother.' Then Damanak in- 
troduced the bullock Sanjlwak to the tiger. Both were very 
pleased from meeting. After some days a great affection 
arose between them. Afterwards, one day, the tiger Sitkaran, 
the king's brother, came there. Then Sanjlwak shouted out, 
' O great king, where is the flesh of the deer you killed to- 
day ?' The tiger said, ' Kartak and Damanak know.' Then 
Sanjlwak said, c O great king, ask them whether it has really 
come or not. ' . Again the tiger said, ' this is our custom, 
that we spend what we get.' Again Sanjiwak said, ' it is not 
becoming a minister to spend whatever comes, or to give 
it to any one without the raja's orders. This is not polity. 
It is said that for the sake of calamity you should keep 
money, and a minister should be of such a sort that he should 
collect the raja's property, should spend little and amass 
much. The storehouse of a raja is like life. Every one 
performs the king's service for the sake of gain. Having 
become poor, even one's wife will not respect one. How 
then will any one else? In this world there is only the 
superiority of riches. He who has money is great. These 
are the faults of a minister ; if he spend excessively, do not 
protect the subject, and, doing injustice and violence, fill his 
treasury, and tell lies before the king ; then in a few days 
the kingdom becomes ruined, because, if any work be done 
without consideration and reflection, it will never last.' 
When Sanjiwak said this, then Sitkaran said, < brother, 
having given authority to these jackals, you have done well. 
But we have heard from old people that you should give no 
authority to brahmans, chatris, relations, the benevolent and 
friends ; because if a brahman embezzle, then the raja can- 
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not punish him ; and when a chatrl gets power, he will 
usurp the government ; again, a connection will not obey 
your orders; the benevolent will consider all things des- 
picable ; a friend will think himself like the raja : therefore 
never give them authority. Again it is thus said, * never 
discharge a minister quickly ; wring him tenderly like a 
bathing cloth.' When he made him (the raja) doubt, then 
his mind too was covered with deceit. They say a prostitute 
is no one's wife, and the raja no one's friend. 

[Poetry.] 

Where is there a serpent of good disposition, a tender 
lion, a pure crow, an honest gambler, 

Cold fire, a soft stone, and light on the night of the 15th 
day of the month, 

A coward resolute, a chaste woman unchaste, a drunk- 
ard or ignorant person wise ? 

Motiyaram says, ( listen, O wise, who has seen or heard 
of the friendship of a king ? ' 

Then the king said, 'brother, you speak truly. These two 
do not obey me, and they trouble me.' Again Sitkaran 
said, * brother, it is said that from pride glory will go, from 
improper practice intellect, from sloth riches, from not per- 
forming religious acts one's family, and from avarice virtue. 
Again it is thus said, 

[Couplet.] 

The infraction of the king's orders, dishonour of brah- 

mans, 
Separate beds for women ; know that [in the cases of 

these persons] destruction [will occur] without 

weapons. 
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And polity is this, that if a son do not obey, then the raja 
will punish him. Again, having protected his subjects from 
the thief and avaricious minister, he should cherish them 
like sons. And listen, brother, to-day I have eaten your 
corn ; wherefore I am speaking words of friendship to you. 
This Sanjiwak is a very good person. He is a mine of good 
thoughts and good acts. Wherefore, if you wish your own 
welfare, make him one in authority.' On the king's hearing 
these words from his brother, he established Sanjiwak as one 
in authority, and took away the authority of Damanak and 
Kartak. Then Damanak said to Kartak, ( friend, what shall 
we do now ? This is our own fault ; as Kandarpketu received 
sorrow from touching a picture, the merchant from avarice 
of a jewel, and the procuress on account of her acts, so we 
have obtained the fruit of our deeds.' Then Kartak said, 
' what sort of story is this ? ' Then Damanak says : — 
i Birbikramaditya was the name of a raja in Kanchanpur. 
His servants were taking away a barber to kill him; and 
there a sanyasi [called] Kandarpketu and a banker saw him. 
Then the sanyasi said to the king's servants, ' there is no 
wickedness in this barber. ' The servants said, ' tell us his 
history. ' Then the sanyasi said, ' first my fault affected me. 
Listen: Jambuketu was the king of Sinhaldip, whose son 
I am, and Kandarpketu is my name. One day a merchant 
came into my city, and he came and showed me a fine thing. 
When I asked him, ' whence have you got this thing ? ' then 
he related : — ' O great king, we tradesmen go to the shore 
of the sea to trade. There, once a year, a tree comes out of 
the sea. On it a very beautiful young woman sits, wearing 
ornaments set with jewels, and sends beautiful things ; and 
the merchants and traders take them all and go about and 
sell them in all countries.' When he told me this much, then 
I, taking him with me, went to the shore of the sea. And 
on going there, immediately on seeing her, I jumped into 
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the sea. On jumping in I saw a golden palace. Then I, 
rising up, ran into it. On seeing me, she . sent a messenger 
who came near me. I asked her, € who is she?' She said, 
' this is the daughter of Kandarpkel, the king of the demi- 
gods, and her name is Ratnamanjri. Hearing this, I ad- 
vanced and went near her and was very pleased. Then she 
said, ' Sir, remain here for your own pleasure, but never 
touch this picture of science. ' Further, I made a celestial 
marriage and remained there several days. One day, not 
obeying her order, when I touched that science picture, 
then she kicked me, so that I fell into the Magadh country. 
From that day, on account of separation from her, I have 
roamed as a sanyasi. To-day (yesterday), having come 
to your city, I dwelt at night in the house of a cowherd. 
There I saw that that cowherd, seeing his cowherdess convers- 
ing with a paramour, and being angry, having fastened her to 
a pillar and got drunk, went to sleep. And when half the 
night had passed, a procuress, a barber's wife, came near her 
and said, ( listen, hi ! that poor fellow is dying from separation 
from you. I have come to you, thinking kindly on him. Do 
not delay now. Fasten me to this post and go, and 
having obliged (gratified) him, return.' Hearing her speech, 
she did so. Then the cowherd awoke and began to say to 
her, c why have you not gone near your lover ? ' When she 
did not speak, then he cut off her nose, and being intoxicated 
with wine, again went to sleep. Meanwhile, the cowherdess 
came and said to the barber's wife, ' well, is all well ? ' She 
said, f sister, you have come in health, but I have lost my nose 
here.' Hearing this, the cowherdess became bound and 
dismissed the barber's wife. When she went to her house, then 
the cowherd again awoke and began to say whatever came 
to his mouth. At that time the cowherdess said, ' you are 
my owner. Having struck and bound me (or beat and bind 
me), do what you choose ; and who is there that can bring re- 
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proach against me ? My acts and virtues, the eight guardians 
of the world, the sun, moon, earth, sky, fire, water, air, night, 
day, and the two twilights know. And whatever act a man 
may do, they have a knowledge of it. Now I say with my true 
faith, O god of the sun, if *I am virtuous, then do not make 
my nose appear cut (make my nose appear as if not cut).' 
Hearing this, the cowherd, on going near her, saw that her 
nose was as it was before. Immediately on seeing it, he fell 
on her feet and said, ' forgive my sin. I have annoyed you 
without any fault.' Then she embraced him and said, « hus- 
band, you have in this done no wrong. This is the fruit of 
my acts.' Further, the barber's wife went to her own house, 
and taking her nose in her hand sat down ; when, the morn- 
ing breaking, her husband asked for his basket (bag). She 
gave him a razor. He, being angry, threw it at her. Then 
she called out, ' alas ! this cruel one has struck my nose with 
a Tazor.' Hearing her call out, you have seized him without 
thought or reflection, and are taking him to kill him. But he 
has done no wickedness. And a religious merchant is with 
me. Hear his word ; that having for twelve years laboured 
abroad and brought wealth, he was coming to his own house. 
Soon coming to this city, at night he dwelt in a harlot's house. 
That prostitute, having made a demon of wood over the door, 
set a jewel on its head. This good man, being struck with 
avarice, got up at midnight and went near the demon ; and 
stretching out his hands, just as he was wishing to take the 
jewel, its machine went off and his two hands were caught, 
Hearing the noise of the machine going off, that prostitute 
came to him and said, ' give me the necklace of pearls that 
you have brought from Malyagir, otherwise you must go to 
the kotwal at day break, and you will not escape thence 
alive. Hearing so much of her words, he, being afraid, gave 
her all his property and began to come with me. On hearing 
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this account from the sanyasl, the servants of the king thought 
it justice, and [therefore] letting him go, and making that 
prostitute give back his property to the merchant, they gave 
proper punishment and let them all go. Wherefore I say, 
that as they received trouble fitom their crime, so have we 
received the fruit of our acts. But brother Kartak, what is 
past, is past. But do not you reflect. Listen. As I have 
caused friendship between them, so will I make them enemies. 
It is said that they who are cunning will make a false tale 
appear like a true one ; as a cowherdess, making truth false- 
hood, whilst her husband was looking, got her lover out of 
the house.' Kartak said, 'what sort of a story is this?' 
Then Damanak says : — 

i In the city of Dwarika was the wife of a cowherd, 
an adultress, who cohabited with a kotwal and his boy. 
One day, at night, she was enjoying herself with the 
kotwal's son. Meanwhile the kotwal came and shouted at 
the door. Then she, having hidden his son in an earthen- 
grain-pot, opened the door and gratified him. Meanwhile her 
husband came. Then she thus instructed the kotwal ; ' I am 
going to open the door, but do you, putting a stick on your 
shoulder and [feigning] being angry, go out of the house ; 
afterwards I will settle the case.' He did so. Then the 
cowherd came into the house and said to his wife,' why has 
the kotwal gone out of our house to-day in a passion ? ' She 
said, ' why will (should) he be angry with our house ? His son, 
being angry with him, has come and hidden in my house. 
He was asking for his son from me. Meanwhile, when you 
came, on seeing you he went.' Saying this, she, taking the 
kotwal's son from the earthen-pot, said, ' do not fear anything. 
I will put you outside. Wherever your horns will enter, 
there go (go where you like).' Thus saying, she put him 
out of the house. It is said, 
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[Couplet.] 

The hunger of women is double that of men, the under- 
standing four-fold ; 

The love eight-fold, bravery six-fold ; of this sort are all 
women. 

Wherefore I say that he is learned whose intellect is 
alert when occasion requires.' Again Kartak said, ' brother, 
there is great friendship between those two. How will you 
cause a quarrel ? ' Again Damanak said, ' friend, what one 
can do by stratagem, one cannot do by force. As a crow 
caused the death of a snake, so will I have him killed.' Kartak 
said, ' what sort of a story is this ? ' Then Damanak says : — 

6 In the northern country is a hill named Bidyadhar. 
There, on a* tree, dwelt a crow and his wife ; and at its 
root, a snake. When the hen crow laid eggs, then the 
snake climbed the tree and ate them, and from desire of 
the eggs continually climbed the tree and went and sat in 
the nest. Again the hen crow conceived. Then she said to 
the crow, 'husband, leaving this tree, let us go and live 
elsewhere ; this will be better, because it is said that if a 
man's wife be wicked, his friend ignorant, his servant quarrel- 
some, and the dwelling of a snake be in his house, he will 
certainly die. Wherefore to remain here is not proper.' The 
crow said, 'love, don't fear; because I have borne this 
snake's great wickedness, but now I will not bear it.' She 
said, ' what will you do to him ? ' He said, ' dear, what 
work one can do by intellect, one could not do by force. 
As a hare, employing intelligence, killed a very powerful 
lion, so I will not let him escape alive.' She said, ' what sort 
of a story is this ? ' Then he says : — 

' On Mandargiri was a lion called Durdant, who habitually 
killed many animals. One day all the animals of the forest, 
meeting and reflecting, said among themselves, 'this lion, 
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continually coming, eats one animal and kills many. Where- 
fore, let us go to him and say that we will give him an animal 
every day, and appointing turns will supply him. This will 
be well.' They, thus conversing among themselves, went near 
the lion, and joining their hands and saluting, stood before him 
with respect. Seeing them, the lion said, ' what do you want ?' 
They said, ' my lord, you are always going for food, you kill 
much and eat little. Wherefore, our request is that we should 
always come and bring you one animal to eat. Do not you 
fatigue yourself.' He said ' very good.' So they, having 
promised the lion, came. Further, whosoever's turn came, he 
went, and he ate him. Thus after some days, the turn of an 
old hare came. Then he considered in his mind, c my body is 
small, from which his belly will not be filled, and then he will 
eat my other brothers. So that he will finish off my family in 
one or two tinles. Therefore, it will be well if I kill 
him whilst I am alive.' Thus reflecting and getting up from 
his place, he went very slowly near the lion. Then he, seeing 
him and being angry, said, ( well, why do you come late?' 
Then the hare joining hands, said, ' master, it is not my fault 
at all. I was coming along to you and met another lion on 
the road, who said to me, 'hi! you, where are you going?' 
I said, ' I am going to my master.' He said, ( then I am the 
master of the forest, whence has another master come here V 
Then I said, ' except to-day, I never saw you here.' On 
hearing this much, he, being angry, made me sit down. Then 
I said to him, ' it is not the proper conduct of a servant to 
delay in the business of his lord. You have stopped me and 
my master will not know it. Moreover he will think what I 
say false, and will say in his mind that ' this [servant] has gone 
home and slept, and has come and tells me a lie.' Wherefore, 
do not stop me ; I will go to my master and return. He will 
be waiting for me. I go, giving you this promise, that, 
having told my master of it, I will retrace my steps and return.' 
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From my thus speaking he made me promise and dismissed 
me. Then I came to you. Master, what is my fault in this ? ' 
On hearing so much, the lion said, ' well, whence has another 
lion come to my forest ? Show him to me now ; I will not 
eat to-day without killing him.' Using these words, those 
two went thence ; the hare in front, the lion behind. When 
they went along and arrived at gome distance in the forest, 
then the hare went and stood near a well. Then the lion said, 
' well, where is your preventer ? ' The hare answered, 
* master, he has gone into this well from fear of you.' 
Hearing this much, the lion, being angry, going on the 
stair of the well, as soon as he looked in the water, there 
saw his reflection. As soon as he saw his image, he jumped 
into the water and was drowned. Then the hare came to his 
place and told all the inhabitants of the forest, ' I have just 
killed the lion. I have removed the fear of your lives.' 
Hearing this, they all blessed him.' Having said so much, 
the crow said to the hen crow, ' my dear, see that the work 
which comes of intellect could never result from force.' Then 
she said, ' husband, do whatever will be advantageous.' Then 
he, flying thence and going forward, saw that a prince, having 
put his clothes and arms and ornaments on the bank of a tank, 
was bathing in it. He flew off with his pearl necklace, and, 
going to his nest, threw that necklace into the snake's hole 
and sat apart. Pursuing him, the servants of that raja came 
and saw this. When they did not see the necklace in the 
crow's mouth, then one of them climbed the tree. He saw 
that in the hole a black snake was seated wearing that necklace. 
Seeing this, that slave of the raja thought in his mind, e I 
have seen the necklace, but now nothing can be effected with- 
out some scheme ; therefore I must exert myself.' Having 
said so much, he killed the snake with arrows and gave the 
necklace to the prince. Wherefore I say, brother, what can- 
not be done by scheme V Again Kartak said, ' brother, do 
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what you think.' Then Damanak, getting up thence, went to 
the tiger Pingal and said, ' O great king, although we have 
no business with you, yet it is proper that we come near you 
in season and out. It is said that when a king goes in 
a bad road, then it is the duty of a servant to warn him ; 
and if he do not warn him, then the servant's virtue 
departs. Moreover, whether the king attend to him or not, 
still it is proper for him to tell him. O great king, a king is 
[intended] to enjoy himself, and a servant to serve. Again,' 
it is said that if the king's rule be destroyed, then the minis- 
ter's fault is decided. No one will say that it is the king's 
fault. Wherefore, a minister ought to bear want and give 
his wealth and body for his master's business, but should not 
allow the rule to depart. And the minister who, seeing the 
affairs of government ruined, does not tell the king, what sort 
of a servant is he ? And the king who does not listen to his 
slave's words, in and out of season, what sort of master is he ? ' 
The tiger said, ' tell me what you wish to say.' Damanak 
said, ' O lord of the earth, this Sanjiwak was defaming you 
and said, ' this raja has become inglorious ; one ought to pro- 
tect the subjects.' From this speech, O great king, I under- 
stood that he now wishes to administer your government.' 
Hearing this, the king remained silent there. Then Damanak 
said, ' O incarnation of justice, you have made such an intoler- 
able minister that, not asking advice on government from you, 
he all at once himself has begun to act as king. This is not 
right. It should never be as when Chanak the minister killed 
Nandak the king. ' The raja said, ( what sort of a story is 
this ? ' Then Damanak says : — 

* In a certain country Nandak was the name of the king and 
Chanak that of his minister. The king, having given the res- 
ponsibility (burden) of his kingdom to the minister, himself 
being free from care, began to enjoy himself, and the minister to 
administer government. One day the king, taking the minister 
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with him, went to hunt. Going into the forest, he saw a deer. 
After it they galloped their horses. Then other people too 
sprung after it, but no one's horse overtook theirs. Then all the 
people were stopped and remained behind, and those two went 
on. When the deer, fleeing away, escaped from their hands in- 
to the wood, then the raja, being affected by heat and thirst, 
dismounted from his horse and sat under a tree. At last that 
prince, having caused the minister to hold his horse and 
being parched with thirst, got up thence and went to look for 
water. After going some distance, when he looked, a pond 
full of clear water appeared. As soon as he saw it, he, being 
pleased, descended into it to drink the water. Having drunk, 
he began to wander about. Then he read this, written on a 
stone : ' if the king and minister be equal in glory and power, 
then riches will leave one of the twain. ' Having read this 
and spread mud on the stone, he went near the minister. 
Then the minister went to that pit (well) to drink water, and 
saw [the stone] and said, ' some one has just now besmeared 
this stone with mud. and gone.' He, again washing the stone, 
and having read the writing, said in his mind, ' the king has 
concealed something from me.' Thinking thus and having 
drunk the water, the minister came near the raja. He slept. 
Then the minister killed him. Wherefore, O great king, 
I say to you that whatever minister be mighty, he thinks 
himself a king. And if a raja deliver the authority to one 
minister, then he becomes proud ; from that ignorant ; and 
becoming ignorant, no thought of virtue or vice remains. It 
is said, ' never keep near you food with which poison has been 
mixed, a gift that has been given, and a wicked counsellor.' 

great king, as was the proper duty of a servant, so have 

1 told you. Further, do what comes into your desire. In 
the world there are few people who have no craving for rule 
and property. Wherefore, I now emphatically tell you that 
he wishes to take your rule. For the future you know best.' 
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The tiger said, ' Sanjiwak is my great friend. He will 
never think evil of me, because he who is friendly cannot 
be unfriendly. It is said, though fire may set one's house 
on fire, still one's work cannot be accomplished without fire.' 
Again Damanak said, ' O great king, however much any one 
may do, still an enemy and a boor will not give up their 
natural disposition. As, if you rub oil on a dog's tail and 
warm it, it will still remain crooked ; so, if you give respect 
to a low person, even then he will not acknowledge the obli- 
gation. And if you irrigate a nim tree with honey, its fruit 
will not be sweet. It is said, c he is a friend who will dispel 
your calamities ; that is the deed [you should perform] from 
which you will not get disgrace ; that is a wife and [that a] 
servant who will remain obedient ; he is wise who is not proud ; 
he is intelligent who has no avarice ; he is a man who has 
conquered his senses. ' And, O great king, he is a minister 
who is a well-wisher. Sanjiwak gives you no pleasure. He 
is the cause of great pain. Kill him quickly. It is said that 
the king who is blinded with wealth and lust does not consider 
what is good or bad for him, and will continue intoxicated with 
his desires. And-whenfrom pride he gets trouble, he will blame 
his minister.' On hearing this, the tiger thought in his mind, 
* it is not right to punish any one without consideration.' 
Then Damanak said, c O lord of the earth, Sanjiwak is to-day 
planning to kill you. Do you call him and conceal the secret. 
It is said, ' counsel and a seed, one should keep hidden ; if 
not, then there will be no fruit.' And this is the character of 
a wicked person, that, first using sweet words, he will seize 
one's mind and property; afterwards, acting wickedly, he 
would waste all his property, as Shakun having taught 
Daryodhan deceit made him cause the great war.' Pingal 
said, ' what will he do to me ? ' Again Damanak said, ' 
great king, do not think that we are strong. It is said that 
on meeting with an opportunity even the small will do a great 
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work, as a sand-piper made the sea very restless.' The king 
asked, * what sort of a story is this ? ' Then Damanak began 
to say; — 

6 On the shore of the sea, a sand-piper cock and hen 
lived. When she was about to lay eggs, then she said 
to her husband, ' O husband, point out a place where 
I may lay eggs.' He said, < this is a good place.' Then she 
said, ' the high wave of the sea comes here ; it will give me 
trouble.' He said, 'if it give us trouble, then we will 
provide against it.' Again she laughing said, c consider 
what you are in comparison with it. Wherefore, after 
first considering, then act; so that there may be no 
trouble afterwards.' Then he said, ' you lay eggs without 
fear. Afterwards we will consider.' Hearing this, she 
laid an egg there ; and in order to see his (the sand-pipdr's ) 
strength, the sea floated away the egg with a wave. Then 
she said, c O husband, the sea has floated off an egg. 
Now do what you are going to do.' He said, ' well, dear, 
do not be at all uneasy. I will now bring it.' Having thus 
said, he took all the birds with him and went to Garur, and 
Garur went to Narayan and told him. Shri Narayan, 
having punished the sea, gave orders. He afterwards gave 
the egg. Then he, with all the birds, brought the egg to his 
house. Wherefore, O great king, I say that until action is 
required, no one's strength is known.' Again the king said, 
* how shall we know that he is coming to fight against us ? ' 
Damanak said, ' O great king, he has power in his horns. 
When he points his horns then you will know. Then do as 
best you can.' Having said this much, and getting up thence, 
Damanak went near the bullock Sanjiwak and being* confused 
(drying his face) stood before him. Then he asked after his 
welfare* He replied, ' friend, what sort of ease can there be 
to a servant, as his mind is night and day in anxiety ; and 
especially a raja's servant continues constantly fearing. It 
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is said, * who has not been proud on receiving wealth ? Having 
come into the world, who has not suffered calamity ? Whose 
mind has not been in the power of a woman ? Who has not 
fallen by the hand of death ? Whose friend has the raja 
become ? Whose wife has a prostitute become ? Who has 
not fallen into the enemy's net ? ' When Damanak said such 
sorrowful words, then Sanjiwak said, e what great difficulty 
has fallen upon you my friend, that you speak so sorrowfully ? 
tell me it.' Damanak said, ' friend, I am very unfortunate* 
I am like one drowning, who, having found a. snake in the 
midst of the sea, can neither seize it nor let it go. There is 

a matter, 1 can neither tell it nor refrain from telling 

it ; because if I tell it, the king would be angry ; and if I do 
not, my virtue will go. Wherefore I have fallen into the sea 
of trouble.' Sanjiwak said, ' tell me, O friend, what is in 
your mind.' He said, ' brother, I will tell you. Keep this 
matter concealed, and do whatever comes into your mind. 
Because you came here by my assistance, therefore, fearing 
dishonour, I am making you cautious, that I may secure heaven 
for myself. Do you be alert. The raja's evil eye is upon you 
to-day. He said to me, having killed Sanjiwak, I will to-day 
make all my family satisfied.' On hearing this, Sanjiwak was 
very sad. Then Damanak said, ' do not be grieved, friend. Do 
now whatever comes into your mind.' Again Sanjiwak said, 
'some one has truly said that a miser gets wealth, the rain will 
fall on barren ground, a woman will love a low person, and a 
king will exalt an unworthy person.' Having said so much, he 
thought in his mind, c does he say this of his own thought or 
has the raja thought so ? ' Thus reflecting, he began to say 
in his mind, c if in the society of the pure the filthy do dirty 
(base) acts, he will not obtain splendour ; as the eye would 
obtain splendour from the collyrium, but not collyrium [from 
the eye]. Wherefore, what is his ability, that he should 
say this of himself? He has really said it. I, then, am doing 
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his service with carefulness. What such wickedness of 
mine has the raja seen that he has dirtied his mind (become 
angry) ? ' Then he thought, * there is no [cause for] astonish- 
ment in this ; because, as if any one should perform a great 
servitude for a god, and for a very little fault he should 
destroy him, so would a raja for a very little fault kill him. 
There is now no remedy for this.' Having thus reflected in 
his mind, Sanjiwak said to Damanak, ' brother, what so great 
business of the king have I ruined, that he has thus thought ? 
Now I will not do any service for him, because to serve a 
king is very difficult. If one should do proper work he will 
think it evil. It is not befitting to do his work. And the 
raja's affection does not last long. It is said that it is fruitless 
to give protection (favour) to the evil-minded and advice to a 
fool ; again as a snake in sandal wood and green vegetation 
in water come spontaneously, so sorrow befals in joy.' Then- 
Damanak said, ' friend, if at first, on seeing an enemy come 
from afar, any one seat him with respect and use sweet words, 
you do not know what evil he will afterwards do. They say, 
as a ship is for crossing the sea, a lamp for darkness, a fan for 
the heat, a goad for a mast elephant, so has providence pro- 
vided a remedy for everything : but he could find no remedy 
for the mind of a wicked man.' Again Sanjiwak said, 
* brother, being an eater of rice and water, why should I 
remain in his power ? It is said that if a breach of friendship 
suggest itself to the raja's mind, it is not effaced. As a vessel 
of crystal, if broken, will not again be joined ; so, if the 
king's mind be displeased (separated), it will not have any 
attachment again. They say that the anger of the king is 
like a thunder-bolt. But sometimes one can escape from 
the thunder-bolt, but never from the king's anger. Where- 
fore, being now humble, it is not proper to get a beat- 
ing. Moreover to die fighting is good, because in heroism 
there are two qualities. If one conquer, one will enjoy 
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pleasure; if one die, one will get salvation. Where- 
fore now it is proper to fight.' Again Damanak said, 
' O friend, I tell you that when he, lifting up his ears 
and tail, opens his month, then do you use what strength 
you can. Do not relax anything at that time. It is said 
that if a man be strong and do not show his strength, then he 
will get dishonour. As every one would lift up fire that is 
slaked, so will every one annoy weak people.* Having said 
so much, Damanak said, € brother, keep this matter in your 
mind; when the occasion comes, it will be understood.' 
Having thus said, Damanak, taking leave of Sanjlwak, went 
to Kartak. Then he asked, ' friend, what have you been 
doing ? ' He said, ' I have been making enmity between those 
two.' Then Kartak said, c there is no doubt of this. It is said, 
' what cannot a wicked man do; from forgiveness [of others] who 
will not be called learned ? ' Again, however wise a man be, 
still from the society of the wicked he will certainly be spoiled; 
because there is little that cannot be done from the society of 
the wicked, as, wherever fire remains, there it will set on fire/ 
So the two conversed. Then Damanak went near Pingal. 
Joining his hands and standing before him, he said, c O great 
king, sit down carefully. The animal is coming to fight.' 
As soon as the tiger prepared himself and sat down, then a 
(the) bull, filled with anger, entered that forest. Then, as 
soon as the tiger seeirfg him rushed at him, he, on arriving, 
butted him; and both animals fought with all their might. 
At last the bull was killed by the tiger. Then the tiger 
began to regret and said, < Alas ! what have I done, that, 
through desire of rule and wealth, having killed this help- 
less grass-and-corn-eating bull, I have heaped iniquity on my 
head. In this world there are many sharers in wealth, but 
there is no partner in sin. It is said, he is the king of tigers 
who will conquer the king of elephants.' Then Damanak 
said, ' O great king, of what place is this the custom, that 
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you should regret having killed an enemy ? ' In the kingly 
polity it is said, ' if a father, brother, son, or friend wishes to 
take the kingdom, the king will not abstain from killing him. 
If he be very righteous, even then he will not be merciful.' 
Again, ' as forgiveness is the ornament of a sanyasi, so it is 
the fault of a king/ Again, it is said in the Nitishastr, c a 
merciful raja, a brahman who eats everything, a desirous 
wife, a servant who is an enemy, a wicked friend, an incau- 
tious officer, a spoiler of good qualities, &c, as many as there 
may be, leave them instantly.' Again it is thus said, e that as 
a woman is, so is the king ; sometimes avaricious, sometimes 
liberal, true, false, hard-hearted, kind, angry, sometimes 
merciful, and always desires more wealth and people/ In 
this way Damanak, having exhorted the tiger king and dissi- 
pated his doubts, placed him on the throne ; and then, being 
himself minister, he began to administer the affairs of govern- 
ment." Having said so much, Vishnusharma gave the princes 
his blessing : " O great princes, may there be a breach of 
friendship with your enemies, and the welfare of your friends. " 



Now is the beginning of the Third Story. 



When Vishnusharma began to commence another story, then 
the princes said, " O tutor, now we wish to hear about war ; 
so kindly tell us." Vishnusharma said, " O princes, do you 
listen with tranquil disposition. I [will] tell you the account 
of war. A goose and a peacock were equal in strength, know- 
ledge, rule, and renown. But a crow, violating his trust, caused 
the goose to be destroyed, and the peacock to conquer." The 
princes said, " what sort of a story is this ?" Then Vishnu- 
sharma began to say : — 

" In the midst of the island Karpur is a tank called 
Padmakel. There, on a certain occasion, all the birds met 
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and made a goose, Hiranyagarbh, their king, who began to 
rule there. It is said that where there is no king, the people 
will not dwell with happiness. As on the sea a ship can- 
not move without sailors ; so in the world, without a king, 
virtue will not dwell (be preserved). A king should always 
desire increase of subjects and should consider them as his 
children. And whatever king does not increase his subjects 
by cherishing them, does not obtain renown in the world. 
Again, on one occasion, that king goose was seated on a 
jewelled throne in his court. There a crane, named Diragh- 
mufch, came from a certain island, and, making salutation 
and joining his hands, stood before the king. Then the king, 
treating him with respect and causing him to sit, asked ' well 
Diraghmukh, tell me the news of the country from which 
you have come.' He said, ' O king, I have come to you for 
this purpose, that there is a large hill called Bindhyachal in 
Jambudwip. There the king of all the birds is the peacock, 
who lives in that place. He, seeing me to be skilful in con- 
versation, asked, ' whence have you come, and who are you ? ' 
Then I said, ' I have come from the island Karpur and am 
the servant of the king of that place. I have come to see 
your country.' Then those birds said, c which are the better 
of our kings and countries ? * Then I said, ' what do you say ? 
well, the island is like heaven, and at present the king is like 
a second Indra. Why do you dwell in this bad land? Come, 
dwell in my country.'' When I said this, then those birds were 
very angry with me. It is said that as from feeding a serpent 
with milk its poison will increase, so the advice of a learned 
man will not enter the mind of a fool. Moreover he in return 
persecutes the learned man, as the poor birds received the fruit 
of their acts when they advised the monkey.' The king asked, 
'what sort of a story is this ? ' Then the crane began to say :— 
' On the bank of the N armada river was a hill, beneath 
which was a semal tree. On this the birds, having built 
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their nests, dwelt with comfort. One day in the rainy 
season, an a dark night in the month Bhadon, the lightning 
flashed and the clonds gathered, and large drops of water began 
to pour down heavily whilst the thunder roared. At that time 
a monkey, descending from that hill, being wet and struck 
with cold, came trembling and sat beneath that tree. Seeing 
him troubled and being kindly, the birds said, f O monkey, 
look ! it is well that we have brought grass with our beaks 
and built houses. God has given you hands and feet. Why 
have not you built a house ? If you had built a house, then 
you would now be sleeping with comfort, with your legs stretch- 
ed out. ' Hearing this, that monkey thought, ' these birds 
are now sitting at ease in their houses ; therefore, thinking 
me a fool, who am learned, they are giving me advice.' Thus 
reflecting, he laughed and said, ' well, when the rain is over, 
see what I have done.* Saying so much, he, being angry, sat 
silently. Meanwhile morning came and the rain cleared 
away. When the sun gave light, then he mounted that tree, 
and throwing down the eggs of all the birds on to the ground 
and pulling the nests, said, ' O fools of birds, are the wise 
unable to build a house ? It is their nature (disposition) that 
they do not make a house.' On hearing his speech, the poor 
birds remained silent. Whence I say, never give advice to 
fools. Then the king said, ' tell me what took place further.' 
The crane again began to say, ' O great king, then those 
birds, being angry with me, began to say, well, who made 
your goose king? ' I said, * well, who gave your peacock the 
rule ? ' On hearing this, they got up to beat me. Then I 
showed my strength. It is said, ' at any other time it is befit- 
ting to forgive ; but when the enemy comes to fight, then it is 
proper to use force. As modesty is an ornament to a woman, 
so in the time of enjoyment coquetry is the jewel.' The 
king goose said, 'if one is angry, not seeing the [proper] 
occasion (his opportunity), he will get great trouble, and in 
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the same way, whoever, not knowing his strength, exerts 
himself, will be like a certain ass, who, clothing himself in the 
skin of a tiger and not knowing his strength, was killed.' 
The crane said, ' what sort of story is this ? ' Then the king 
says : — 

'In Hastinapur, a washerman by name Bitas dwelt. 
In his house was an ass. When, from his always loading the 
ass, a white spot came on his back, then that dhobi, clothing 
the ass with a tiger's skin, at night time left him in a field of 
barley. The keeper of that field, on seeing him, fled. He 
came continually in this way and ate in his field. Then that 
keeper planned a scheme for killing the tiger ; and, wearing 
a brown blanket and having strung a bow, he hid himself 
under a bush at the edge of the field. When two quarters of 
the night were gone, in the darkness the ass came ; and see- 
ing his brown blanket and thinking him a she-ass, he, being 
blinded with passion, brayed and ran. Then the keeper 
thought, 'this is an ass, but he has come wearing a tiger's 
skin.' Thus saying and being angry, the keeper knocked 
him down with blows of a cudgel. He died. Wherefore 
I say, 'act when you have considered your strength. Having 
said so much, then the king said, 'tell me what further 
occurred.' The crane began to say, ' O great king, those 
birds said to me, 'O wicked crane, you have come to our 
country and reproach our king. ' Having said so much, they 
struck me with their bills and said, ' well, as a frog of the well 
praises the (his own) well, so are you and your king. You 
tell us to leave this good country and to live in that bad one. 
O fool, it is said, ' having made exertion, serve a lprge tree ; 
if you do not get any fruit, you will there get a cool shade to 
sit in.' And, from the society of the vulgar, superiority 
would go ; just as, if there were a vessel of milk in the hand 
of a wine-seller, then, if any one saw it, he would say that 
there must be wine in it. And from the name of a great man 
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obtain greatness (one obtains greatness) ; as from the name of 
the moon, the hares obtained joy.' On hearing this, I asked, 
f what sort of a story is this?' Then one of the birds began 
to say : — 

' On one occasion in the rainy season, when there was no 
rain, there was great scarcity of water in the forest. Then 
the elephants there said to their leader, ' O master, here, with- 
out water, we are dying from thirst.' On hearing this, the 
king of elephants pointed out a pond on a hill. On its banks 
dwelt many hares. When the elephants went there to drink 
water, many hares were crushed tinder their feet. Then a 
hare named Silimukh reflected, ' if the elephants come here in 
this way, then not one of my caste-fellows will remain alive.' 
Hearing this, a very old hare called Bijaya said, ' do not 
fear now, I will contrive a plan for this calamity.' Saying 
this, he got up and went thence. While travelling on the 
road, he said in his mind, ' how shall I go near the elephants? 
They will kill me on touching me.' Reflecting thus, he 
climbed upon a hill and showed himself. And when he said 
' Earn, Ram,' to them, one of those elephants, being proud, 
said, ' well, who are you ? ' He said, ' I am a messenger-of- 
the-moon, and have come to you.' Then they said, c tell us 
the cause of your coming.' He said, 'the great king moon has 
sent me to you, saying this : — " you have come this day and 
drunk water in this my sea of the moon, and so have done well- 
But my hares have been crushed under your feet. Where- 
fore I am very much displeased with you ; because the hares 
are the keepers, on my behalf, of that tank. I protect them. 
Wherefore people call me the Lord-of-hares." On hearing 
this the king said, e brother, you speak the truth in this.' 
Then the hare said, 'this would not become the virtuous 
messenger, that he should speak untruth. It is said that if 
any one should even take a messenger away to kill him, still 
he will not speak untruth.' Thus hearing, the king of the 
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elephants, being afraid, said, ' to-day we unknowingly passed 
by there, but we will not come again.' Then the hare 
said to the king, * do not you fear at all in your mind; I will 
mention your guilt to the god-of-the-moon and cause it to 
be forgiven. 7 Having thus made explanation to him, when 
night came, [then the hare] having taken away the king 
to the bank of the tank, having shown him the image of the 
moon, and having made him join his hands, himself exclaimed, 
' O great king moon, these poor elephants passed by your tank 
unknowingly. Do you forgive their fault; then they will 
never do so again.' Having said thus much, he dismissed the 
elephants. And they, seeing her reflection in the water, 
knew of a truth that the moon had come into the tank. 
Wherefore, I say that a work can be accomplished even by 
the name of a great man. 9 O great king, on hearing this, 
I then said, ' well, our king is very renowned.' Hearing this, 
those birds seized me and took me to the king peacock. Having 
made me prostrate myself and join my hands, and having 
placed me standing before him, those birds said to the king, 
' O great king, this wicked crane, having dwelt in our city, 
reproaches us.' The king said, ' well, who is this and whence 
has he come ? ' The birds answered, ' great king, he says, 
' I am the servant of king Hiranyagarbh of the island Karpur, 
and have come from that country.' ' On hearing this, the 
vulture, the minister of that king, said, ' who is the minister 
of your raja ? ' I said ' a tortoise, named Sarvagya, is the chief 
minister in all the administration.' The vulture said, ' it is 
said that the king should make him minister who is of the 
same country, of good family, who is skilful in war, virtuous, 
obedient, wise, renowned, learned, a lover of knowledge, an 
acquirer of riches, obliging, well-wishing.' Then a parrot 
said, ' O Lord of the earth, Karpurdwip is in Jambudwip* 
and your authority is there.' Hearing this, that raja said, 
* you speak the truth ; it is in my country. It is said that a 
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king, a child, a drunkard, a wealthy man, and a woman, 
these five persist in getting unobtainable things.' Then I 
said, ' if one obtain superiority merely from talk, then I say 
that our king Hiranyagarbh is the king of all Jambudwip.' 
Then the parrot said, ' how could we know this ? ' Then I said, 
6 from fighting you would know.' Then that king said, ' do 
you go to your king and tell him that I am coming.' Then I 
said, ( send your own ambassador.' The king said, ( whom 
should I send ? ' I said, ' it is thus said, ' he is fit for a minis- 
ter who is a lover of his master, learned, pure, wise, bold, free 
from debauchery, patient, resolute of mind, serious, a country- 
man, a knower of other men's minds, to whom answer could 
not be made (could not be made ready).' Send him.' The 
king said, ' there are many such here.' But it is said, ' send a 
brahman, because a brahman speaks the truth and is void of 
pride.' Then I said, ' O great king, I have heard from the 
mouth of old people that no one forsakes his proper character; 
as the poison Kalkut reached the throat of Mahadeo, but did 
not forsake its blackness.' Then I said, ' O great king, send the 
parrot.' Then the king said to the parrot, f O parrot, go with 
• this crane and deliver my message to the king.' The parrot 
said, ' the order of the great king is on my head, but I will 
not take the road of the wicked crane. It is said that if he 
dwell with the wicked, then even a good man will get trouble, 
as from dwelling near Rawan, the poor sea was bound ; as 
also from dwelling with the crow, the goose and quail were 
killed.' The king said, c what sort of story is this?' Then 
the parrot began to say: — 

'O great king, in the road of the city Ujjain was a 
great pipal tree, on which a crow and a goose dwelt. At 
mid-day in the summer season, a traveller, who was killed 
with heat, came under its shade ; and taking off his arms 
and being cool, slept. When after four hours the sunshine 
came upon his face, then the goose kindly sat so as to shade 
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his face. And the crow, being mischievous, dropped his dirt 
on his face and fled. Then the traveller awoke and killed 
the goose with an arrow. Again, on one occasion all the 
birds, meeting together, went to the pilgrimage of Garur. 
In that [crowd] a quail went with the crow. There in the 
road, a cowherd was coming with buttermilk. Then the 
crow defiled the milk [by eating of it] and fled, and the poor 
quail was killed. Wherefore I say, O great king, that it is 
not proper to associate at all with the wicked.' Then I said, 

* brother parrot, why do you say so ? You are to me as my 
raja.' O great king, on hearing this he was pleased. It is 
said, having done harm to a fool, praise him ; then he will be 
pleased: as a worker in wood, on being praised, took the bed 
of his wife with her paramour on his head and danced.' 
Hearing this, the king said, ' what sort of story is this ? ' 
Then the crane began to say :— * 

' In Shrinagar a carpenter called Mandbudhi lived, who 
knew that his wife was an adultress, but never found 
her with a paramour. One day, in order to seize her 
paramour, he said to her, ' I am going to-day to the 
village ; after three or four days I shall return.' Having 
said so much, he went out ; and again returning, he came 
into the house and hid himself under the bed. His wife, 
thinking that he had gone to the village, called her paramour, 
and during their enjoyment, hearing some noise, she thought, 

* he is hiding under my bed to try me.' Thinking this, she 
became thoughtful in her mind. And when her friend said, 
i why do you not enjoy yourself?' then she said ' the master 
of my house is not at home to-day ; wherefore, to my mind, 
the village appears empty like the forest to-day.' Then her 
friend said, * if he loved you so much, then why did he leave 
you ?' She said, ' O fool, don't you know this? ' Listen. It 
is said that whether a husband love his wife or not, still the 
duty of woman is this, that she should not forsake her husband 
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for one moment, and should consider the beating and abuse of 
her husband as ornaments. Then she will obtain virtue and 
will be called a true-woman of-high-family. Whether her 
husband live at home or out of the house, whether he be good 
or wicked, still his wife should not forget him; because a 
husband is the ornament of a wife. Even a beautiful woman 
without a husband does not appear beautiful. And you are 
a paramour. Then you are like betel and a flower, the guest 
of an hour ; you have met me by the chance of fate. The 
line of fate cannot be effaced. No one has power over God, 
But he is my husband, and I am his servant. As long as he 
lives, I live ; when he dies, I shall be a sat! (burn myself). It is 
said, that whoever would be a sati, should first release herself 
from her bad deeds. In the second place, however evil-doing 
and wicked her husband may be, still, as many small hairs as 
there are in the body, so many years will she enjoy herself, 
taking her husband with her. And as the snake charmer, using 
the power of charms, summons a serpent from hell ; so a sati. 
taking out her husband from hell, causes him to obtain the 
highest condition.' Hearing this, that carpenter began to say 
in his mind, ' how fortunate I am that I have got such 
a wife, who will herself be released, and will cause me 
to be released.' He, thus thinking and being struck with 
delight, having placed the bed together with those two 
on his forehead, danced. Wherefore, I say that if a fool, 
while seeing guilt, be praised, he will be pleased. Then 
the raja said, ' what then happened ? ' Then the crane 
began to say, ' O great king, he dismissed the messenger > 
so he is coming after me. Knowing this, do what you thmk 
best.' Hearing this, the ruddy goose, that king's minister, 
said, ' O incarnation of justice, this crane is wicked. He 
has come here being instructed by some one. It is said, 
a physician looks-out-for a diseased person, A learned man 
will search for one-who-loves-science, a king will seek a brave 
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person, a minister will wish for a quarrel of masters.' Then 
the raja said, ' reflect on this and do whatever is proper.' 
The minister said, ' O great king, first sending a spy, get to 
know about his army and intention, because a spy is the eye 
of a king. The raja who has not an eye in-the-shape-df-a- 
messenger is blind ; and the king whose spies are good, will 
see the prosperity (wealth) of the world while sitting in 
his house. It is said, one should know a place of pilgri- 
mage, a man's religious class, and a temple, from the Shastrs ; 
and a hidden thing from a spy. Wherefore, O great king, 
send whatever spy can go by land and water. And now 
conceal this matter, because if counsel should be disclosed, 
then your opponent (or an enterprising person) will be on his 
guard. Wherefore I say, if you send a good spy, conquest 
[in] the fight must happen.' The king and his ministers 
were thus talking when the gate-keeper said, ' O great king, a 
parrot has come from Jambudwip. He is standing at the 
door. What is your command for him?' Hearing this, 
the raja looked towards the Chakwa. Then he said, ' 
great king, first of all let him have a tent ; then we will con- 
sider.' Hearing this, the door-keeper went to give him a 
tent. Again the king said, e well, a war has arisen.' The 
Chakwa said, ' O great king, it is not the virtue of a minister 
that he should cause his master to fight or flee. It is said, 
* if after consideration one use force with skill, then with 
very little power the work will be completed. As a man 
with a wooden spear will lift up a heavy stone, so a king will 
obtain victory by stratagem.' Again it is said, ' in this way 
-every one is brave, but call him a powerful man who, seeing 
the strength of another, does not fear and is self-possessed.' 
Again, if one, seizing his opportunity, act, then he will quick- 
ly be successful ; as tilling the ground in the rainy season. 
And the virtue and disposition of a great man are these, that 
without opportunity [of approach] he makes them fear from 
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afar. On finding opportunity, he, coming near, will exercise 
courage, and will be confident in calamity. He will not 
make haste in the accomplishment of everything. It is said, 
' slow water breaks a mountain.' O great king, Chitrabaran 
is a very powerful king. It is not right to fight in opposition 
to a strong man. If a weak man oppose a strong one, then 
it will be like the lamp and the moth. And as any one 
would pelt an ant with stones, so he would be killed. Again 
it is said, ' if the occasion for opposing him in front should 
not come, then one should draw in one's feet like the tor- 
toises and sit down. Obtaining opportunity, one should dis- 
cover his hood like a snake, because, recognizing the proper 
time, if a little one form a scheme, he will kill a great one ; 
as, on obtaining the rainy season, the stream of a river will 
cause a standing tree to fall, so, seizing one's opportunity, 
every work will be accomplished.' Wherefore, not having 
formed the intention of opposing him in front, make ready a 
fort. Up to that time cause his messenger to delay. It is 
said, ' one warrior on a fort will fight a thousand.' Again, 
the enemy will quickly take the government of that king in 
whose country there is no fort. Without a fort the govern- 
ment of a king will not remain permanent. Wherefore, 
O great king, now prepare a fort. It is said, ' build a fort 
near a river, dig a trench beneath it, and place a thick wood 
around it, and [make] a road for entering and escaping. 
Fill it with all sorts of arms and machines and balls, and 
continually collect corn, liquids, wealth, and men." The 
king said, ' to whom shall I deliver the work of arranging 
the fort? ' The minister said, ' give it to him who is clever.' 
Then the king said, ' in this work the crane is skilful.' The 
minister said, ' give it to him.' Again the king, having 
called the crane, said, ' do you find a good place and build a 
fort.' He said, ' O great king, I have seen and fixed upon 
this tank for a long time, that you ought to build a fort placed 
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in it. Then it will be well, as near it much grain is produced, 
and from grain results everything. It is said that a jewel 
and gold are the best of all things, but without grain a man 
Could not continue. As without salt, everything would be 
tasteless ; so without grain, nothing would be good.' Then 
the raja said to the crane, ' go quickly and build the fort.' 
Meanwhile a gate-keeper came and said, ' O incarnation* of 
justice, a crow called Meghbaran has come from Sinhaldip, 
and is standing at the door in hopes of seeing you. What 
order is there for me ? ' The raja said, f the crow is far- 
seeing, wherefore it is proper to keep him.' The minister 
said, ' O great king, you have well said ; but in my opinion 
it is not becoming to stop him, because he is an inhabitant 
of dry land, and a companion of our enemy.' Wherefore 
his staying is not in any way good. It is said, ' if a king 
leave his own way and walk after a foreign manner, he will 
die like Kukardamanak.' The king asked, « what sort of 
story is this ? ' Then the minister began to say : — 

f On a certain time the dogs surrounded a jackal near a city. 
It, being terrified, fled, and, going inic. the village, fell into 
a vat of indigo. When the indigo manufacturer, thinking 
him dead, drew him out of it and threw him on the road, 
then the jackal, being struck with fear, remained like a 
corpse in the lane of the city. Then the female water-bearers, 
seeing him fallen, asked each other, ' companion, wh^t animal is 
this?' One said, ' O friend, this is a jackal.' Then one of 
them "said, c oh, if we cut off his ear and fasten it on the throat 
of a child, then no evil spirit will touch him.' A third quickly 
cut it off. Then a fourth said, c if you pull out his teeth and 
place them on the back of a child's head, no disease will affect 
him.' Hearing this, that jackal said to himself, ' the people 
of this village are great sinners. Having cut off my ears and 
tail, they now wish to pull out my teeth. Wherefore, I should 
flee from here and escape.' Thus reflecting, that jackal fled 
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thence and came into the forest, and hegan to think, ' my 
colour has become blue. I will do that by which my great- 
ness will be increased.' Reflecting thus, he, having sum- 
moned all the jackals, said ' to-day the deities of this forest, 
with their own hands anointing me with medicaments, have 
given me the government of this forest. You have. seen my 
colour.' Hearing this, all those jackals, seeing his colour 
and believing his words, joined their hands and said, 'we 
will do whatever be the order of* the great king.' Then he 
said, ' do you all stay near me.' Then they began to stay. 
Thus, when he obtained respect among his caste-fellows, 
then the other animals of the forest, the tiger, chita and 
all the rest, became obedient. Then he drove out the 
jackals. Then all those jackals having assembled and reflect- 
ed, began to say, 'what shall we do now?' Again one 
of them, an old jackal, said, i well, do not regret. I have 
found out his secret, that having caused his ears and tail to 
be cut in the village, he has come here and has caused him- 
self to be named raja Kukardamanak. These tigers and 
chitas are serving him ignorantly. Wherefore, I have thought 
of a plan, that all the jackals, meeting together, should shout 
out before him in the evening ; then he, not forsaking the 
habit of his caste, while sitting among them will cry out. 
It is said, ' if a dog get the kingdom, even then he would 
chew the broken shoes. He will not forsake the custom of 
his own caste.' Thus, hearing the speech of the old jackal, 
they did so. When the king, sitting amongst the tigers and 
chitas called out, then they worried him. Wherefore I say, 
O great king, never leave your own road, and do not tell any 
one the secret of the house and the secret meaning of a thing. 
It is said, ' a fire in the hollow [of the tree] will consume 
the tree.' Wherefore, O great king, never divulge a secret to 
a foreigner, nor keep him in the house.' Then the raja said, 
' well, such is the case, but he has come from afar, where- 
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fore call for and see him. If he is fit to keep, then keep him, 
otherwise let him go.' The Chakwa said, ' O great king, now 
your fort is fortified. Having called the messenger of king 
Chitrabaran let him go. It is said, ' a king should not meet 
the envoy of another king alone.' Wherefore, having called 
all the people of your council, cause him to sit down. Then 
call the parrot and summon the crow with him.' Hearing 
this, the king did so and called those two, and, giving them 
a seat, caused them to sit down. Then, bowing his head, the 
parrot said, « O Hiranyagarbh, king of kings, the great king, 
raja Chitrabaran has said, 'if you wish to save your life, then 
come under my protection ; otherwise, make a place for your 
dwelling elsewhere.' ' Hearing this, the king, being angry, 
said, ' ho ! is there any one who will kill this ambassador ?' 
Hearing this, that crow said, ' O great king, if I receive the 
order I will kill him.' The Chakwa said, ' O incarnation 
of justice, a messenger is the mouth of a king ; wherefore he 
has no fault. As he heard there, so has he come and said 
here. He will not speak falsely ; and if the ambassador has 
said anything, there is no loss to us [or your majesty] and no 
superiority to him. Wherefore, it is by no means proper to 
kill him. It is said, ' in whatever court there is no old man, 
that court has no splendour ; and he is not an old man that 
does not know virtue : that is not virtue where there is no 
truth.' Having thus explained, the minister allayed the 
anger of the king. Then the parrot got up thence and went 
away. Then the minister, soothing him, made him sit down, 
and having caused clothes and ornaments to be given to him, 
got the king to dismiss him. When he went near his king, 
then raja Chitrabaran asked him, ' O parrot, say, what sort 
of country is that ? ' The parrot said, ' O great king, first 
make preparation for battle, then I will tell you.' The king 
said, ' all my material for fighting is collected. Tell me.' 
Then the parrot began to say, ' O great king, Karpurdwip is 
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like the seventh heaven, and I cannot praise it [sufficiently].* 
Hearing this, the king called all his ministers and said, ' well, 
the parrot tells me to fight with the raja Hans. So I ask 
you what I ought to do now. My wish too is to fight. It is 
said that if a brahman be discontented, a prostitute modest, 
a woman-of-good-family shameless, and a king contented, 
then these all will be destroyed in a few days.' Hearing this, 
the king's minister, a vulture called Durdarshi, said, * O great 
king, if your ministers, friends, army and subjects be unani- 
mous, and your enemy's friends, ministers, and subjects be 
opposed to each other, then you should make war. This is 
policy.' The king said, ' I have seen all my army. It merely 
eats, and is of no use. Wherefore, do you quickly call the 
astrologers and ascertain a favorable-moment.' The vulture 
said, f Lord of the earth, it is not right to have a quick march. 
It is said, ' if you go without thinking into the country of 
an enemy, then a little one will conquer a great one.' ' Then 
the raja said, 'if you wish to take another man's land, then 
how ought you to take it ? Tell me this.' The minister said, 
s O great king, if you use exertion, the desire-of-your-mind 
will be accomplished ; and, without labour, nothing will be 
done : as, if one take medicine, the disease will go ; but if 
one take only the name, it will not go. Now, according to 
the order of the great king, I am going to tell you the way. 
to take another man's land as is said in the Rajaniti. First 
then, the king, having called his ministers, warriors, bankers, 
and chief men, and honoured them, should take them with 
him, and should distribute arms, clothes, ornaments, wealth, 
elephants and horses, to his own people. He should honour 
each one as is befitting. Afterwards, he will take his 
army with him, and wherever there is a hill, forest and 
place of danger, there the commander will collect his 
army and move on. He will take very good warriors with 
him, and the women's apartments, the superiors (or idols), 
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the stores, the low people and merchants [he will place] in 
the middle. Then the king and minister will look upon all, 
and will place the mountaineers and foresters in front. Again, 
wherever the land is uneven, or if the wet season should 
occur, then the king will mount an elephant. It is said^ 
c there are eight weapons in the body of an elephant : four 
feet, two tusks, one trunk, and a forehead.' Wherefore, it will 
be well if a king keep a great many elephants, as the 
elephant is a moving fortress. And whoever fights being 
mounted on horses, even the gods will fear them. And 
he will always preserve the strength of the infantry. Then 
on going into another's country, a king will always be on 
his guard. He never trusts any one. He will sleep the 
sleep of the chief-of-devotees (but little). And the king will 
keep the money with him, as money is equal to life. There is 
no eminence without money. To obtain wealth who will not 
devote his life ? Man serves for money. It is said, ' a man 
with money is great, without it small.' Again, having plun- 
dered and ruined an enemy's country, he will make it desolate, 
as from it the enemy will be unsettled. And if he get any of 
his grain, liquors, fire-wood and fodder, he will plunder it j 
and he will destroy his large-forts and small-forts, his tanks, 
wells and ponds. He will cut down his forests, groves, and 
gardens. He will thus cause all sorts of evils to his enemy, 
and being always pleased with his own people will continually 
converse with them, so that the people may know that ' our 
master is contented with us.' It is said, * a servant will do 
such work on account of the respect and kind words of his 
master, as he will not do for money given to him or for unkind 
words.' Again, when a servant, having done anything, comes, 
then he will make him a present ; and if he do not give him a 
present, then he will double his stipend ; and if he do not do 
so, he will give him earned money. And whatever master 
delays in giving his servant his pay, putting off from day to 
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day, his servant will continue down-hearted, and at the time 
[when he is wanted] will use evasion (neglect). Wherefore, 
whatever king wishes to conquer his enemy should make his 
servants pleased ; then, wherever he goes, he will obtain vic- 
tory. And hearing this fact, the servants of his enemy, being 
starved and discontented, will of themselves come and join 
him ; then he will not even have to fight. Again, for con- 
quering an enemy, a great scheme is mentioned ; that having 
made a plot of disunion with his brothers and nephews 
(sister's brother's sons), one should give them honour, and 
make his ministers and subjects too [on] one's own [side]. 
And whomever you fight, you should destroy: and whoever 
comes under your protection, you should efface his fear. Lay 
waste the country of the enemy and make your own prosper- 
ous (people it). It is said in the Shastrs that if a king act in 
this way, he will gain the battle.' Then the king said, « I 
nave understood it. This is the way by which one's own vic- 
tory and one's enemy's defeat will happen. But the road of the 
ambition of the mind is different from the road of the Shastrs. 
If one would consider the Shastrs in the ambition of one's 
mind, then it could not be done ; as darkness and light could 
not dwell together.' Having said so much, the king, having 
called the astrologer and fixed upon a lucky moment, at an 
auspicious time made a journey-for-the-conquest-of-countries. 
Then the messenger of king Hans came and said to his king, 
' O great king, King Chitrabaran has come below [the moun- 
tain] Malayachal and encamped. Do you protect your fort 
and recognize who is your own aud who the other's. His 
minister is very clever. I have understood from his words 
that he has sent his friend the crow to take our fort.' Again 
the Chakwa, the minister of the king goose, said, < O great 
king, do not keep this crow.' The king said, ' if the crow 
had been sent by him, then he had not got up to kill that 
parrot. And he, after the departure of the parrot, advised 
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me to fight. This [crow] came before he did.' The minister 
said, ' O great king, you should moreover fear a newcomer. 
The king said, ' well, if the newcomer oblige you, consider 
him a friend. And if he should be your brother or friend 
and should not be of any use to you, consider him your 
enemy. As the medicine from the forest which has lately 
come, having removed the patient's sickness, gives pleasure 5 
so any man, having lately come and assisted one, will obtain 
fame ; as Birbar, a servant of king Shiidrak, in a short time 
gave his assistance.' The Chakwa said, * O great king, what 
sort of story is this ? ' Then the king says : — 

' Shiidrak was the name of a king ; there was a tank for his 
amusement, in which was Karpurkel the king of the geese, 
.whose daughter's name was Karpurmanjari. Being helpless 
[in love] with her, I dwelt there. There a rajput, called 
Birbar, came from some country for employment, and stood at 
the king's door. And he said to the door-keepers, ' introduce 
me to the king ; I have come to serve him.' The door-keeper 
went and told this to the king. Then the king, having called 
him, said, c what will you take every day ? ' He said, ' four 
hundred tolas of gold.' Then the king said, ( who else is with 
you?' He said, 'two hands, and thirdly a sword.' The king 
said, ' I shall not give so much.' Hearing this, Birbar made 
salutation and walked away. Then the minister said to 
the king, ' O great king, give him the gold and keep 
him four days, and s£e his strength, if he be worth so 
much or not.' Attending to the minister's *words, the king 
gave him the gold and retained him. Taking the gold 
for that day, he went to his house. Then he vowed half of it 
to the brahmans, distributed half to hungry beggars and 
mendicants, and kept one portion for his own feeding expenses. 
In this way he began to dwell there with his son, daughter and 
wife. When evening came, then, taking his sword and shield, 
he went and was present in the service of the king. One day, 
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at mid-night on the dark fourteenth-day, the clouds rolling 
round, the rain was let fall. At that time, hearing the sound 
of the weeping of a woman, the king said, ' is any one there ? * 
Birbar said, c O great king, what is your order ? ' The king 
said, 'see who is weeping.' Receiving the king's order, 
Birbar went. Then the king thought in his mind, ' it is not 
becoming me to send this Rajput alone in this dark night • 
wherefore, going after him, I could certainly see what he is 
doing.' The king, having thought thus in his mind, taking 
his shield and sword, followed after him. Going forward, 
when Birbar looked, then a young woman very beautiful, 
wearing all her ornaments, was standing and weeping bitterly. 
He asked her, i who are you ? ' She said, ' I am the king's 
wealth.' Then he said, 'why are you weeping?' She said, 
for many days I have taken repose in the shadow of this 
king's arms, now I am going to leave this king : from this 
grief I am weeping.' He said, ' will you remain by any 
means ? ' She said, ' if you sacrifice your own son, then I will 
remain, and this king shall have undivided rule for many 
days.' - Then Birbar said, ' mother, do you wait here till I 
return from my house.' Saying this, and having gone to his 
house, Birbar, having awakened his son and wife, began to 
tell them what Lakshmi had said. Then the daughter also 
awoke. Hearing this, all remained silent. Then the son said, 
€ great is my fortune that my body may be of service to the 
goddess, and the business of my master may be accomplished. 
In this, father, do not delay, because at some time this body 
will be destroyed. Wherefore, if it be of service to any one, 
then it is well. It has been said, f the birth of him in the 
world is fruitful, whose knowledge, wealth, life and power 
are of use to another.' ' Then Birbar's wife said, ' if you do 
not perform this w6rk, then how will you be fre^d from your 
obligation to the raja?' Thus conversing, they all came to 
the temple o^ the goddess, and having worshipped and joined 
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their hands, spoke thus : — ' O mother, may our king, being 
long-lived, continue to reign.' Saying this and cutting off 
his son's head, Blrbar gave him to the goddess and said in 
his mind, ' I am now released from my debt to the king ; but 
now it is not proper that I should live in the world without 
a son.' Thinking thus, he cut off his head and placed it 
before the goddess. Seeing those two dead, his wife reflected, 

* it is not proper for a widow to live in the world without a 
son.' Having thus decided, she also offered up her head. 
Seeing those three dead, her danghter thought, c to live in 
the world, being a wretched orphan, is not right.' Reflecting 
thus, she too, having cut off her head, placed it before the 
goddess. Seeing this circumstance, the king reflected in his 
mind, ' many beings like me are produced and die in the world ; 
but it is difficult for such a brave man to exist. Wherefore, 
having destroyed his family, it is not befitting that I should 
reign.' Having reflected thus, when the king began to cut 
off his head, then the goddess came and caught hold of his 
hand and said, ' O king, do not commit violence (or act [with 
such] courage). There is no destruction of your government.' 
The king said, ' mother, I have no need for the kingdom.' 
Then the goddess said, ' I am pleased with your virtue and 
the action of your servant. Now I will give whatever blessing 
you ask.' The king said, c mother, if you are pleased, then 
give the boon of life to these four.' When she brought nectar 
from the infernal regions and caused those four to live, then 
the king went silently thence and came to his own house. 
And Birbar, having placed those three in his house, arrived 
near the king. The king asked him, ' what have you seen 
there, where you went?' Then, joining his hands, he said, 

* O great king, a woman was weeping. As long as I was 
there she renamed quiet. I did not find her. Then I, having 
returned, came to your side.' Hearing this, the king said in 
ids mind, c this is a very accomplished man. How can I 
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sufficiently praise him? It is said, ' consider him an accom- 
lished man, who being merciful, liberal, austere, truthful, and 
brave, does not extol himself." Further, when morning came, 
the king sat in the assembly of pandits and told them all the 
occurrences of the night, and being pleased, gave to Birbar 
the government of the Karnatak country. Wherefore, I say 
that all new men are not bad. In the world are three kinds 
of men: best, middling, and lowest.' Again the Chakwa 
said, ' G great king, it is not proper to do this. Further do 
whatever your pleasure may be. It is said, ' a learned and 
skilful man will not be jealous of others ; and if he do so, then 
it will be as when a chatri, having obtained wealth from his 
penance, and a barber being envious of him, [the latter] lost 
his life.' The king .said, 'what sort of story is this?' Then 
the ruddy goose began to say: — 

' In Ayodhyapur a chatri, called Chiirakaran, dwelt; who, 
taking much pains for the sake of riches, served Shrl Mahadeo. 
Then Sadashiw, appearing to him in a vision, said, s to-day, 
at the end of the night, getting shaved, having bathed, 
and taking a stick in your hand, remain hidden within 
your door behind the panels. When any one comes for alms, 
then hitting him with the stick, bring him into the house ; 
he shall be [turned into] a pot of gold, from which, as 
long as you live, you will remain happy.' Receiving this 
blessing, he, the next day, having called the barber, did as 
Bholanath had said. When that beggar became a vessel of 
gold, then he took him and placed him in his house. Seeing 
this circumstance, that barber thought, ' if this be the way to 
get money, why should not I do it?' Thinking thus, and 
coming to his own house, he killed a sanyasi. Then the raja's 
servants seized and took him away and killed him in place of 
the sanyasi. Wherefore I say that you should never be 
envious of any one.' Then the king said, < do not do a thing 
that has been done; further do whatever you have to do. 
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The tent of king Chitrabaran is under the hill Malya. Now 
say what we must do.' The minister said, ' O great king, 
we have heard that he has come to fight ; but do not be at all 
uneasy. We shall conquer him, because he has not attended 
to what his minister said. It is said, ' if an enemy be ava- 
ricious, ignorant, slothful, a coward, a liar, and impatient, and 
should not know how to keep his wealth, and should not 
believe (attend to) any one's word, you will kill him without 
trouble.' O great king, before he see our fort, city, army, 
ghats, and roads, send an army to kill him. Thus it is said, 
in another place, ' he who has come afar, is tired, Hungry, 
thirsty, afraid, incautious, sleepless at night, and dwelling 
under a hill, run and kill such an enemy.' Wherefore, it is 
proper that our commander-in-chief should go and destroy 
his army ; then it will be well. Immediately, on hearing 
this speech from the minister, the king calling for his com- 
mander, gave the order, c go immediately and kill the army of 
king Chitrabaran.' He did so. When many of the warriors 
of Chitrabaran were killed, then he began to reflect. Then 
his minister the vulture said, ' why arc you now thoughtful ? ' 
Again, the king said, s Father (Sir), preserve our army now 
in some way.' Seeing the king so terrified, the vulture said, 
< O great king, it is said, c wealth will go away from pride, old 
age will destroy power, a skilful person will efface doubt, if 
you exert yourself knowledge will come, justice will increase 
glory, from gentleness you will obtain wealth, and if a fool 
be king, he will obtain splendour from the assembly of learned 
men. As a tree will remain green on the banks of a river* 
so, from a good court, the mind of a king will continue flourish- 
ing.' ' Having said so much, the vulture again said, c O 
great king, you, seeing your army and being proud, were 
bold and did not attend to what I said ; and this is the fruit of 
your impropriety. It is said, ' if the king abandon counsel, 
then it is a fault of his justice.' As from intemperance 
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disease arises, and from disease one will die ; so from riches 
will pride result, and from pride sorrow. Again, the Shastrs 
are to an ignorant person, as a looking-glass in the hands 
of a blind man. Thinking about this, we remained silent.'. 
Hearing such words, the king, joining his hands, said to the 
■vulture, ' father, I have committed a fault ; forgive* me. And 
now, whatever part of the army is saved, take it away with 
you by some means, and take the road home.' Then the 
vulture said, ' O great king, it is thus said, that ' as soon as 
one's anger arises against a raja, preceptor, brahman, child, 
old man, woman, or sick person, so soon does it go away.' 
Wherefore, do not fear ; be composed. It is said, ' call him 
a minister, who will rectify a damaged cause (business) ; and 
him a physician, who will remove deliquium.' * Wherefore, 
do not be at all uneasy. Having, by your glory, destroyed 
his fort, I will take you home with ease with your army.' 
The king said, * [only] a little of the army is left ; how will 
you now conquer the fort?' The vulture said, c O great king, 
if you wish to gain the victory, then do not delay. Going 
to-day, you must besiege the fort.' Hearing this, the white 
crane went to the king goose and said, **0 great king, king 
Chitrabaran wishes to invest your fort with a very small army. 
I have just heard this from his minister.' Hearing this, king 
Hans said to his minister, ' what must I do now ? ' The Chakwa 
said, ' O great king, look at our army. Who is good in it 
and who is bad ? Give wealth, dresses, horses, elephants, and* 
arms to him who is good, and turn him out of the fort and 
army who is bad. It is said, ' if a king consider a farthing 
as a lakh at one time, and at another time consider a lakh as 
a farthing, riches will not forsake that king.' Again, ' what- 
ever wealth he spend in sacrifice, gifts, marriage, calamity, 

* I am unable to discover any term in European nosology corresponding' 

with 4J4&Ul|M--(c. w - B - B «) 
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and killing his enemy, is of use to him ; and a fool, fearing to 
give a little, loses all that he has.' The king said, c what such 
calamity has befallen you ? ' The minister said, < O great 
king, it is said, c if the goddess of wealth be angry, then the 
wealth that has come will go. Wherefore, give alms ; 
that, being subservient to virtue, riches may remain. 
Again, it is said in the Kajaniti, c in the time of war 
the king will comfort his warriors according as each one 
deserves. Because those who are the most wise, well-bred, 
good-mannered, bold, brave, resolute, and well-fed, five of 
these will fight with five hundred. And a man of bad 
family, ignorant, bad, irresolute, a coward, and without shame, 
five hundred of these will flee from five/ Moreover, O great 
Jang, the kingdom of that king whose minister is incautious, 
will not continue. And that raja will never remain free from 
anxiety, who does not distinguish between his own and other 
people's property, does hot place confidence in his minister, 
does not consider the pain and pleasure of his servants. And 
his servant, giving his Jife, wealth, and body for him, will 
assist that king who considers what is his own and [what], 
another's, and thinks of the sorrow and pleasure of his servants.' 
The king and minister were thus conversing, when at that 
time a cloudy-black crow came and making salutation said, 
4 O great king, the enemy has come to the gate of the fort to 
fight. If you give me the order, I will go out and fight with 
*them, and will be released from [the obligation of] your salt.' 
The minister said, ' when they go out of the forest, the lion 
and the jackal are alike ; wherefore, do not go out of the fort. 
It is said that if the king himself stand and look on at the 
fight, then even the coward will fight like a lion. Wherefore, 
it is not proper that you should now go to the do6r of the 
fort to fight.' Here then the king and minister were thus 
conversing, and there the king Chitrabaran on the next day 
said to the vulture, ' O Sir, fulfil the promise you made.' The 
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vulture said, ' listen, O great king. If there should be 
few soldiers of the advanced [line} (or opponent), or 
the king be a fool and the minister a coward, then the 

fort will be destroyed quickly. Not one such condition 
is there. Wherefore, you must employ the expedient of 
[sowing] dissension among the people there, or, surrounding 
the enclosure, and cutting off the grain and water, we, all 
collecting together, should make a bold exertion ; then we 
shall gain the fort. It is said, ( lay your plans according to 
your strength.' ' Having said so much, the minister then whis- 
pered to the king, < O great king, do not be at all anxious. 
Our crow is in that fort. He will manage it.' Further, at 
early morn, king Chitrabaran, taking all the army, went and 
encamped at the gate of the fort. There, finding his opportunity, 
•the crow, setting it on fire, shouted out, ' the fort is taken.' 
Then the inhabitants of that place were disheartened (their 
feet slipped). They all ran and entered the water, and king 
Hans from delicateness could not flee. Then Sarvmitra, & 
cock, the general of king Chitrabaran, came and seized the 
goose. Then the crane began to comfort him. Then the 

' goose said, ' do not be slain for me. I will remain here. 
Do you take away my son Churaman and rule the country.' 
The crane said, ' O great king, do not say such a. thing. 
As fong as the moon and sun exist, so long^ will you exercise 
undivided rule. By your glory I will disperse all the enemies 
in the fort. It is said, ' where can you find a forgiving, liberal, 
merit-discerning, pleasure-giving, virtuous master ? ' The king 
said, ' where will you find a faithful, guileless, skilful ser- 
vant ? ' Then the crane said, c O great king, leaving the 
battle you should flee, if you are not to die ; $nd if at last 
you have to die, then why should you die tarnishing your 
fame ? Again, if one get everlasting fame in the world from 
one's perishable body, what can be better than this ? In this 
case you are my master.' The king said, ' you have well 
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considered this, I will also do so.' The crane said, ' O great 
king, do not think thus ; because, when the master leaves 
his body, then the subject is without a master. And the 
virtue of a servant is this, that as long as he can manage it, 
he should make schemes to preserve his master. From the 
rising of the master, his prosperity arises ; from the setting, 
his misfortune.' Having said so much, when the cock came 
and surrounded king Hans, then the crane, making him let 
him go, and mounting him on his own back, went into the 
water and left him, and he himself after coming and killing 
many, was killed in battle in the fort. Then king Chitra- 
baran took all tt e wealth of the fort, and cut the shackles of 
the feet and the handcuffs of the prisoners." Hearing this 
much, the princes said to Vishnusharma, " preceptor, he was 
great among the servants of the king who, saving the king, 
gave up his own life." Vishnusharma said, "listen, O prince* 
He accomplished a great work. See, one obtained glory in 
the world, the other in heaven. It is said, ' the servant who 
gives up his life in the field of battle for his master, will 
obtain eternal bliss ; and he who, leaving his company, 
flees, will fall into hell, and will be disgraced in the world.'" 



Now is the beginning of the Fourth Story. • 



Vishnusharma said, "O princes, you have heard about 
battle. I am now telling you the story of peace ; how, 
when the two kings waging war caused their armies to be 
cut down, the vulture and Chakwa caused them to unite. " 
The princes said, " O preceptor, we are listening with proper 
attention. Give orders." Then Vishnusharma began to 
say, " when king Hans asked the Chakwa, ' do you know 
this, whether any of my people or of the enemy set fire to 
the fort ?' then the Chakwa said, ' O great king, your black 
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crow is not to be seen ; from which I gather that it is cer- 
tainly his work.' Hearing so much, the raja reflected and 
began to say, ' I knew that this work was spoiled by my own 
misfortune. In this there was no fault of yours. It is purely 
the fault of my fate.' The minister said, ' O great king, it 
is said in another place, that ' when a god is angry, then cala- 
mity falls on man ; and, being under the power of fate, he will 
do injustice and not attend to the saying of his friends.' As a 
turtle, not attending to the saying of his friends, falling from the 
wood obtained sorrow ; so will he get trouble.' The king said, 

* what sort of story is this ? ' The Chakwa began to say : — 

€ In the Magadh country Phullotpal was the name of 

a tank. There two white geese (flamingoes), called Bikat 

and Sankat, dwelt ; whose friend, a turtle called Kambugriw, 

dwelt there. One day fishermen came there and sat down 

and conversed among themselves, * to-day, at night time, 

staying here we will catch fish and turtle.' Hearing 

this, the turtle said to the geese, ' friends, you have heard 

the talking of the fishermen. Now I will not remain here, 

but will go into another tank.' The geese said, ' remain now ; 

* afterwards we will form some plan.' The turtle said, 

* brothers, as you have said that we will afterwards make 
some device, so [I say] that this is not a thing to be left to 
the •future. It is said, ' if you take measures before the 
calamity has come, then you will obtain pleasure ; if not, 
then you will get sorrow; as the fish Yadbhavishya obtained 
sorrow.' The geese said, ' what sort of story is this ? * 
Then the turtle says : — 

€ Formerly, on one occasion, a fisherman came to this tank. 
Tfcen three fishes dwelt here. The first was Anagatbidhata* 
the second Utpannmati,f the third Yadbhavishya. f When 

* Anagatbidhata = one who takes measures before calamity has come, 
-j- Utpannmati = one who takes measures when the calamity has come. 
% Yadbhavishya = trusting to the future, careless. 
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the fisherman came, then Anagatbidhata said, 'it is not proper 
to remain here now.' Saying this, he went into another tank. 
The second said, ' when the accident takes place, then I will 
use some plan. It is said, c he who uses some scheme for a 
circumstance that has occurred is wise ;' as the daughter of a 
baniya, in the sight of her husband, gave a kiss to her friend 
under pretence.' The third asked, c what sort of a story is this? ' 
Then Utpannmati said : — ' Samudradatt was the name of *a 
banyia in Bikrampur, whose wife's name was Ratanmanjrl, 
9,nd , she cohabited with her servant. It is said, € who is 
great or small to a woman ? Her work is made by herself.' 
Further, one day she was kissing her servant's mouth. Then 
her husband came and saw. Then she ran and said to her hus- 
band, * Sir, do not let this cursed servant remain in the house. 
This ill-fated one is a thie£ Now he has eaten butter by 
Stealth. I have smelt his mouth, and the smell of butter comes 
[from it].' Hearing this, the servant was displeased and began 
to say, 'it is not proper to dwell in a house where the mistress 
smells one's mouth.' Then Samudradatt pacified those two. 
Wherefore, I say that he is wise whose wisdom shines in 
calamity.' Again, Yadbhavishya said, c what will be, will be. 
Why be anxious?' Further, the fisherman came and cast 
his net in that tank, and those two were entangled. Then 
Utpannmati became like a corpse. . Thinking him dead, the 
fisherman, drawing him forth out of the net, put him [down]. 
Then, getting an opportunity, he fell into the water. Yad- 
bhavishya put confidence in the future, and so fell into the t 
power of the fisherman. Wherefore, I say that it is better if 
one fly before the calamity, like Anagatbidhata.' Again, the 
geese said, ' how will you go ? ' He said, ' friends, do you 
take hold of a piece of wood at both ends, and I will catch 
hold of the middle ; then fly away with me.' Then a goose 
said, ' brother, you have said rightly ; but, in our opinion, 
you are acting as when childishness was seen in the scheme 
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of the white crane.' The turtle said, ' what sort of a story 
is this ?' Then the goose began to say : — 

€ On the banks of the river Kaweri, in the road to the 
northern quarter, was a tree on the mountain Gandhamadan. 
On it a white crane (paddy-bird) dwelt, and beneath it was 
a snake-hole, in which was a black snake. When the crane 
laid eggs, then the snake climbed up the tree and ate them. 
One day it was reflecting, when an old crane asked it, , ' why 
are you so thoughtful V He told the whole circumstance to 
him. Then he said, ' well, do you carry out a plan ; bring 
many fishes and put them in a line from the hole of the weazel 
to that of the snake ; when he comes eating the fishes, then 
he will eat that snake also.' Hearing this, he did so ; and 
the weazel came and ate the snake ; but, at the same time 
mounting the tree, he too ate the eggs. Wherefore, I say, 
do not carry out any such plan in which your destruction 
may be. If you take hold of the stick and travel hanging 
down [from it], and any one say anything, then, getting 
angry, you may answer them ; and if the stick leave your 
mouth and you fall down, then tell me what shall we 
do ? ' He said, ' what ! am I a fool that I should speak ? ' 
They said, ' brother, you know [best].' Saying this, those 
two geese flew away with him in this manner. Seeing 
the turtle hanging down from the stick, the hunters said, 
* O look at this turtle ; two birds are coming bringing him 
away.' One said. * if he should fall, then having roasted 
him, I would eat him.' Another said, ' I will take him home.' 
Hearing this the turtle could not continue silent. Then being 
angry he said, ' you may eat a stone.' Saying this and leav- 
ing hold of the 6tick, he fell down. The fowlers, having 
killed, ate him. Wherefore, I say that he who will not attend 
to his minister will obtain sorrow.' Further, a crane came. 
Then the Chakwa said, ' this is that crane who was first sent. 
He says that Meghbaran the crow set fire to the fort, and he 
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vras sent by the vulture.' Again king Hans said, ' never 
confide in the obligation and friendship of an enemy. If you 
do so, then, as the person who slept in a tree and falling down 
regretted it, so will you regret it.' Again the crane said, ' O 
great king, when Meghharan went hence, then Chitrabaran 
said, ' give the government of Karpurdwip to Meghbaran and 
dispel his sorrow. It is said, ' when a servant comes, having 
obtained sorrow and performed the business of his master, 
then do good to him.' ' The minister said, < O great king, 
this is not right. Give him something else, and listen to my 
words. It is said, f give presents commensurate with your 
respect for any one.' To do a favour to a low person and to 
throw ghi on sand are equivalent. Again, if you exalt a low 
person, it will be like Muneshwar.' The king said, ' what 
sort of story is this ? ' Then the vulture began to say : — 

' A sage, called Mahatapi, dwelt in the forest of penance of 
the saint Gautam. In his place the young of a mouse dropped 
from the mouth of a crow. Seeing it and being merciful, the 
sage, placing it by him, fed it on grain and caused it to grow. 
Then a cat used to come and lie-in-wait to eat it. Seeing 
this, the sage, using charms, made it a cat. Afterwards, a 
dog began to come ; then he made it a dog. Then a tiger 
used to come ; and then he made it a tiger. But in his own 
mind he considered it a mouse. Seeing this circumstance, the 
villagers began to say, ' see, from a mouse this has become a 
tiger. This is the favour of the saint.' Hearing this, that 
tiger thought in hid mind, ' as long as this saint lives, so long 
will all the people continue to talk thus of me. Wherefore, 
I will eat up this saint, and this disgrace will pass away 
Having thus decided in his mind, he went to eat up the sage. 
Then the sage, knowing his inward thoughts, again made that 
mouse a mouse. Wherefore, I say, O great king, never give 
high rank to a low person. This matter is not easy. Listen. 
As a white crane, continually eating fishes, formed the desire 
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to eat new food, and caused his own throat to be cut, may- 
such never be [your case].' The king said, ' what sort of 
story is this ? ' Then the vulture said : — 

c Padmagarbh was the name of a tank in the Malwa country. 
An old white crane [who was] weak, having shown himself 
distressed, dwelt there. Seeing him from afar, a crab asked, 
' brother, why are you sad, and why, leaving your food 
and being down-hearted, have you sat there?' He said, 
' brother, my living depended upon fishes, and the fisherman 
says, ' I will come to-morrow at dawn and kill all the fishes 
in this tank.' On account of this sorrow, I have abandoned 
my food from jbhis day.' Hearing this, the fishes of that 
tank said among themselves, ' at this time the crane seems 
to be our friend, and it appears that now our safety [will 
result] from him. It is said, ' if he oblige us, then we should 
make peace even with an enemy ; because, if these be an 
obligation, then there is cause for friendship.' ' Again, the 
fishes said to the white crane, c do you by some means save us.' 
He said, c there is one plan to save you, that if I take you into 
another tank, then you may escape.' They said, c do so.' 
Then that white crane would take away one fish in his mouth, 
and, having eaten him, come and again take another away. 
Thus he ate all the fishes. Then a crab said to the white 
crane, 'take me away.' He, desiring to eat this new 
flesh, took him away ; and where he had sat and eaten the 
fish, there he took and placed him. Seeing the spines 
of the fishes placed there, the crab thought, my death ap- 
pears [at hand]. But it is thus said, ' as long as you fear, 
so long will fear last ; and when fear has come, then either 
die or kill ; because, if you die fighting, no regret will remain 
in your mind.' Thus thinking, without using force, he cut 
the throat of the white crane. The white crane died. Wherefore, 
I say, never think of doing a new thing. The wicked (per- 
fidious) does not leave wickedness (malice).' Then Chitrabaran 
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said, * well, it has come into my mind to give the government 
of this place te Meghbaran. Then, sitting at home, we can 
obtain good things.' The vulture said, c O great king, if any 
one obtain pleasure from thinking of an improbable thing 
(that which has never occurred), then he will get sorrow ; as, 
having broken the vessels of the potter, the brahman got 
sorrow.' The king said, 'what sort of story is this ? ' Then 
the vulture said : — 

' A brahman called Deosharma dwelt in the city of Kotar. 
He, on the entrance of the sign of the 'Ram, received 
an earthen-pot filled with meal from a client. Having 
taken it, he lodged at night in the house of a potter, 
and placed the pot on his plates. Then he began to think 
in his mind, ' having sold this meal, I shall obtain seven 
damrl, from which I will get something else. Having sold 
it, I shall get some other things, and selling. them, I shall 
get others. In this way, when my wealth shall increase, 
then, getting cocoanuts and betelnuts, doing great trade, and 
having increased my wealth, I will make four marriages. It 
is said that a Brahman may contract four marriages, and may 
marry into the four castes ; the Chatri may marry three [wives], 
a Baniya two, a Shudra one. Again, when those wives quarrel 
among themselves, then I shall throw a stick thus, so as to hit 
her whose fault I may see.' Saying this, when he threw the 
stick, then, together with the vessel of meal, he broke the 
vessels of the potter. Again he began to say, ' alas ! the 
house which I had formed [in this way], I have lost' Further, 
the potter, seeing his vessels broken, took away all his clothes, 
and having reproached him, turned him out of doors. Where- 
fore, I say that if any one form a desire beforehand, he will 
get sorrow.' Then, having smiled, the king asked the vulture, 
' say what is proper for me to do now ? ' The vulture said, 
' O great king, if the king depart from counsel, then his 
minister will be called a fool ; as, if an elephant will not 
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move in a narrow way, then the mahawat will be called a 
fool. Wherefore, I say that the fort has been taken through 
your glory and my scheme, and your victory is known by the 
world. But now it will be better if you go to your own 
country. Otherwise [consider that] the rainy season has 
already come upon your head, and your enemy is equal to 
you. On which account, if you delay, it will be difficult to 
get out of a strange country. Wherefore, in my, opinion* 
having met with king Hirnyagarbh with pleasure, and being 
on intimate terms with him, you ought to set out for your 
own country. It is said, ' whatever minister would preserve 
his virtue, will speak pleasing and displeasing [words] to the 
king ; and the king, whether thinking of them or not, will 
act according to them. Consider such a minister a well-wisher 
of the king.' Again it is said, 'you should make friends 
with hinn who is equal to you, because fighting is like the 
edge of a sword ; it looks both ways. Then in battle, at the 
time of being killed-in-the-fight, we are obliged, in the presence 
of our enemy, to give into the hand of death, our friends, 
wealth, people, fame, and our own body.' Then the king said, 
' if this were so, then why did you not say so at first, that 
we might have stayed at home ? ' The minister said, ' you 
have not attended to my word from first to last. My inten- 
tion was not to fight with him, because the virtues of king 
Hiranyak are worthy of being made friends with. Enmity 
with him is not befitting. It is said, ' you should not make 
war with him who is truthful, strong, virtuous, distinguished, 
who has conquered in many fights, or who has many brothers 
and relations : because the truthful man will cherish his word ; 
you will effect nothing against the strong ; the virtuous will 
not be conquered, [as] in calamity his virtue will be an assist- 
ance to him ; people will flee from the name even of a renown- 
ed man ; he who has conquered in many battles, all will fear 
from his fame ; and he will never be vanquished who has many 
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brothers and relations.' Wherefore, I say, O great king, that 
you should now make peace ; for all these good qualities are 
in king Hiranyagarbh.' Hearing so much, the king Hans' 
messenger went and told his king exactly how things stood. 
Then the Chakwa said to the messenger, ' brother, you have 
told me a matter of great rejoicing. Again go and bring 
news.' The messenger went. Then king Hans asked the 
Chakwa ' tell me, why have you considered this to be good 
news ? ' The minister said, c O great king, it is said, do not 
make peace with these ; a child, an old man, a diseased person, 
an avaricious man, a coward, an ascetic, and a reproacher of 
God and his teacher : because the glory of a child is very 
little, whence he will not be able to punish and confer favour, 
and therefore no one will take part with (assist) him ; an old 
and diseased man lives without aspiration, [therefore] one can 
easily kill him ; the avaricious will make peace at last ; and 
knowing this, no one will fight with him ; the coward will of 
himself run from the battle ; the bairagi will be indifferent 
to all, and will not give his mind to anything, and so will be 
vanquished of himself; the reproacher of God and his teacher 
will of himself be destroyed from his want of virtue. Where- 
fore, fighting with such an enemy, kill him.' Again, it is said, 
* whatever king is learned, knows the science of war, knows 
the country and the proper season, distinguishes between his 
own and another's, keeps in mind good and bad qualities, remains 
with superiority, where a thing is proper there says it, in the 
exercise of polity speaks the truth, in doing justice is partial 
to no one, keeps his counsel always hidden, such a king will 
enjoy government of the earth to the bounds of the sea.' * 
Saying so much, again the Chakwa said, ' O great king, though 
the vulture minister spoke about making peace, still the king 
Chitrabaran is very proud. He will not attend to what he 
says. It is said, < friendship will not exist without fear ; and 
on making friendship, there is pleasure on both sides.' Whence 
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a thought has entered my mind ; if it can be accomplished, then 
it will be well. The crane, the king of Sinhaldip is my great 
friend ; his name is Mahabal. I will write to him, that he should 
go to Chitrabaran's [country] Jambudwlp and reconnoitre ; 
and you, collecting your army here, shall give trouble to his 
army. If you harass him night and day, rising and sitting, 
coming in and going out, then you will obtain the victory. 
It is said, ' if two things be hot, they will be joined like iron.' 
The king said, ' do whatever you think proper.' Then the 
Chakwa gave a letter to the white crane, [who was] called 
Bichitra, and sent him off to Sinhaldip; and there, im- 
mediately on receiving the letter, the crane made an advance. 
Again the vulture minister said to king Chitrabaran, ' O great 
king, this crow has remained many days in the fort. Ask 
him if king Hans is worthy of making friendship or not ? ' 
Then the king said to the crow, ' well, what sort of persons 
are king Hans and his minister ? ' The crow said, ' O great 
king, the king Hans is truly a Yudhishtir, and there is no 
other person so skilful in the world as the minister Chakrabak.' 
The king said, < how have you deceived him, and in what way 
have you managed to remain there ? ' The crow said, c what 
[difficult] work is it for him to deceive the king in whom the 
king places confidence? As, if he in whose bosom any one 
sleeps should kill him, then what power would the sleeper 
have ? The Chakwa recognized me on seeing me, but king 
Hans did not attend to what his minister said ; from which I 
deceived him, and was allowed to stay there. O great king, 
king Hans is a very brave and truthful man. It is said, ' he 
who is himself a speaker of truth, will consider another like 
himself ; as a brahman who spoke truth, thinking the words 
of another true, lost his goat.' The king said, i what sort of 
story is this ? ' Then the crow said : — 

' In the forest of Gautam, a brahman was coming, carrying a 
goat on his head for the sake of sacrifice. Seeing him coming, 
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three robbers consulted together to take the goat from him ; and 
those three, assuming the appearance of pious men, went and sat 
in three places. When that brahman came near the first good 
man, then he said, ' G brahman, why are you bringing this 
dog on your head ? ' He said, c it is not a dog. It is a goat 
for sacrifice.' Hearing this, that good man remained silent 
Again, he went near another. He said, ' divinity, why 
have you mounted a dog on your head ? ' Hearing this, he, 
being offended, lowered him from his head and looked, and 
went on [thus] doubting, [in his mind] ' whoever sees thia 
calls it a dog, but to my sight it seems a he-goat.' Thus, re- 
flecting he came near the third. Then he said, ' O brahman, 
throw down the dog from your head. What improper act 
have you done, that you have placed a dog on your head ? 
Immediately, on hearing this from his mouth, thinking it a 
dog, he dashed it on the ground from his head, and took his 
own way. And they taking the goat, fulfilled their wishes. 
Wherefore I say that, from the saying of a vicious person, the 
understanding of a good man will be lost. Again, as the 
lion killed the camel Chitrabaran. The king asked, ' what 
sort of story is this ? ' Then the crow said : — 

' In a certain forest was a lion named Madotkat, who had three, 
servants ; one was a tiger, another a crow, the third a jackal. 
One day those three saw a camel in that forest. Then they asked 
him, ' whence have you come ? ' He said, ' I have come, hav- 
ing lost my company.' Hearing this, those three took him away 
and introduced him to the lion. The lion gave him the gift- 
of-security and kept him, and called him Chitrabaran. Then 
he began to be on intimate terms with all. After some days, 
during the rains, the rain fell continuously for many days 
and at that time no food was found. Then those three said 
among themselves, ' brother, effect some such plan now that 
the lion may kill this camel, and we shall get something to 
eat.' The tiger said, ' friend, the lion has given him the gift- 
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of-security ; how can he kill him ? * The crow said, ' well, 
when occasion demands, the king himself does wickedness ; 
as the hungry snake would eat her own eggs. What will not 
a hungry person do ? It is said that a drunkard, a careless, 
diseased, old, irresolute, lustful, passionate, avaricious, hungry, 
frightened person, &c, all these do not recognize or noticd 
sin.' Thus conversing, they went near the lion, and joining 
their hands stood before him. Then he asked, ' have you 
found anything to eat?' They said, * O great king, we have 
tried many places, but have got nothing.' The lion said, ' now 
how will you be saved ? ' Again the crow said, ' O great king, 
you neglected the food that came into your hands, wherefore, 
you do not get it elsewhere.' The lion said, f what is that?' 
They, stooping, whispered to him, * kill and eat this Chitra- 
baran.' He said, * how can I kill him to whom I have given 
the promise-of-security ?' It is said, ' land, gold, grain, &c, 
are great gifts ; but to preserve one who has come under your 
protection, this is more fruitful even than these.' Again the 
crow said, ' O great king, do not you kill him. We will make 
such a plan, that he himself, making a gift of his life, will 
offer his head to you.' Hearing this, the lion remained there 
silent. Then the crow, knowing his desire, said to Ghitrabaran 
deceitfully, ' the king has given you the assurance of safety, 
but do you now make a pleasing [offer] of food to him. Then 
the king will be much pleased with you.' Having thus per- 
suaded him and taken him to the lion, those three joined their 
hands and said, ' O great king, this Chitrabaran says, * no 
food is found anywhere, and you have been hungry for many 
days ; I cannot look upon your grief; wherefore, eat me.' 
It is said, ' the safety of the subject is from the king ; 
the root of the subjects is the king ; if the root remain, then 
the branches, leaves, flowers, and fruits will come of 
themselves." Then the lion said, ' if we burn ourselves and 
die, it is well ; but one must not do such an act.' Then 
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the jackal said, ' O great king, it is so said.' Then Chitra- 
baran himself, knowing the firmness of the king, flat- 
teringly said to him, c O great king, eat my body.' Hearing 
so much from his mouth, the lion rushed and killed him, 
and all joining together devoured him. O great king, 
I say from this, that from the plan and advice of the 
wicked man, the mind of the pious man even will go astray.' 

Again king Chitrabaran said, ' well, Meghbaran, how have 
you dwelt so many days among enemies, and in what way was 
the friendship between you and them supported?' The crow 
said, ' O great king, it is said, ' [to carry on] one's master's 
work, one should be obedient (subservient) even to the enemy, 
and afterwards let him fall ; just as the river, washing its feet, 
would cause the tree to fall. Again> he who is learned, for 
the sake of his purpose being obedient even to his enemy, 
would accomplish his work ; as the old snake, being obedient 
to the frogs, ate them.' The king said, 'what sort of story 
is this ? ' Then the crow says : — 

' In a certain forest a very old snake called Mandbish dwelt, 
who could not roam for food ; for which reason he remained on 
the banks of a tank. One day a frog, seeing him, said from 
afar, ' hallo, why is it that you remain lying down without 
seeking food ? ' He said, c where should I go, and who will 
recognize me unfortunate? ' Hearing so much, he, thinking him 
a holy person, said, < tell me your condition. ' Then the snake 
began to say : c Kandinya was the name of a brahman in this 
city of brahmans. His son, who was twenty years old, was 
learned. I, from my ill-fortune, bit him. Then Kandinya, 
seeing his son Susil dead, fell on the ground, rolling from 
sorrow. Then his brothers and relations, and the people of 
the village all came and assembled. It is said, ' in pleasure 
and pain, at good and bad time, in good and bad fortune, 
whoever are dear friends and relations, these ought to take 
notice of you. Further, a brahman called Kapildeo came 
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and, haying explained to him, said, ' Kandinya, you are a 
great fool that you are now grieving ; because it is the way of 
this world that one is born here and dies there. Wherefore, 
why should we grieve for him? See, not even a man like 
Xudishtir with his army remained ; so what need we say of 
another ? Again, death attacks one who has a body, as calamity 
[comes] in prosperity, loss in profit, separation in union, weari- 
ness (confusion) in understanding. Again, this body every 
minute decays in the same way as an unprepared (unbaked) 
pot will dissolve in water. It is said, 'the body, youth, 
beauty, wealth, chieftainship, friendship, and dwelling in one 
place, these all are transitory (perishable). Wherefore, he 
who is learned, skilful, wise, does not grieve when they are 
lost.' And listen, as in the stream of a river, pieces of wood 
from different places come and join together, so are the living 
beings of this world. As much affection as one places on them, 
so much grief will there be. Because, in the world no one's 
companionship continues. And if our own body does not 
accompany us, then what shall we say of another's ? It is 
said, that having established affection, one's grief will in- 
crease ; as disease by intemperance. Then time passes like 
the water of a river. Wherefore, you should give up affec- 
tion for this world, and associate with the good. The society 
of the good gives the greatest of all pleasures.' 

[Couplet.] 

Pilgrimage, fasting, offering, a deity, a charm, a tree, and 

a field, 
O Lai, yield fruit at the proper time; a good man always 

gives fruit. 

' And listen, friend, as in the rains a thong of leather 
becomes loose, so do [the sinews] of the body in old age.' 
Having said so much, Kapildeo said to Kandinya, 'brother, 
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do not now grieve. Make some scheme to save your life,' 
Hearing this, Kandinya spoke, ' brother, I will not remain in 
this well in the form of a house. I will go into the forest' 
Then Kapildeo said, * brother, to a worldly man there is fault 
in the forest ; and to the indifferent [to this world] there is 
salvation even in the house. It is said that the forest and 
house are alike to him who, abandoning the desire of profit, 
worships God. And he who, dwelling in any caste and suffer- 
ing pain, performs virtuous acts, good acts, gifts, penance, 
fasts, sacrifice, and is kind to all animals, consider him a 
devotee. Again, he who takes food [merely] in order to live, 
copulates for the purpose of a progeny, and speaks the truth ; 
he will cross over the sea of grief. It is said, 'at the union 
of the river-in-the-form-of-the-spirit, where virtue is pilgrim- 
age, water is truth, the banks are modesty, the waves pity ; 
whoever, having bathed in this, purifies his heart, will escape 
from the calamity of life and death.' This world is not perma- 
nent. Man considers pain. as pleasure. As the carrier of 
burdens on getting his burden is pleased, so is the state of 
man.' Again Kandinya said, ' brother, you speak the truth. 
This is so.' Saying this, he, drawing a long sigh, thus cursed 
me, ' you be the carrier of frogs.' And he, abandoning the 
occupation of a house-holder, assumed the office of a sanyasi* 
Wherefore, I have come to undergo the curse he gave me.' 
Hearing this, the frog went and told his king. Then a frog 
called Jalkund, the king of the frogs, came out. Then the 
snake, saluting him, mounted him on his head, and took him 
about to the four sides of the tank. The next day, when he 
came and mounted him, then he could not walk. Then the 
frog said, < quickly move.' The snake said, 'master, I cannot 
move from hunger.' He said, ( do you by my order eat the 
frogs of the army.' Again the snake, joining his hands said, 
< O great king, you have given me great assistance.' Thus 
saying, he began to eat. After some days, having eaten all 
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the frogs, he ate Jalkund himself. Wherefore, I say that he 
who is skilful will, for the sake of accomplishing his own busi* 
ness, be obedient even to his enemy. O great king, in the 
same way I, having increased the confidence of king Hiranya- 
garbh, remained in the fort/ Further, raja Chitrabaran said 
to the vulture, ' sir, if king Hans be obedient to us, then let 
him dwell there, otherwise, we should make our own people 
dwell there/ King Chitrabaran had not finished speaking. 
these words to his minister, when a messenger came and said, 
( O great king, the king crane of Sinhaldwip has advanced 
against your country. If you wish to save your city, quickly 
take thought of it ; otherwise it is difficult to stay here.' 
Hearing this, the king remained silent, and the vulture minis- 
ter said in his mind, 'this is certainly the work of the 
Chakwa.' Then the king peacock, being angry, said, f leave 
this work alone (let it remain). Go. First of all, having 
pursued him, we will turn him out' The vulture said, 
* great king, do not vainly thunder like the clouds of the 
cool season. Show your power. This is polity, that one 
should not make hostility with people from all quarters at the 
same time. It is said, ' if many ants join together, they will 
kill an elephant. ' Wherefore, O great king, m my opinion 
without making friends with king Hans, it will be difficult 
to go hence ; because at the time of going, the enemy will 
pursue you. Wherefore, act after reflecting. Having done 
work without consideration, there is afterwards regret; as, 
having killed a mongoose without reflection, a brahmani 
regretted.' The king said, 'what sort of story is this?' 
Then the vulture says : — ' Madho was the name of a brahman 
in the city Ujjain, whose wife brought forth a son. One day 
that brahmani, placing the brahman as a watch on the child 
went herself to the river to bathe ; and at that time the call 
of the king came to the pandit. Then he reflected, < if I do 
not go, then some one else will take away whatever gift the 
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king gives. It is said, ' if one do not act quickly in the 
matter of taking and giving, then, the opportunity having 
passed, nothing is gained. ' And if I go, then to whom shall 
I give the child ? * Reflecting thus, that brahman placed as 
a guard near that child a mongoose who had been cherished 
near him for many days, and he himself went to the kingV 
place. Further, a snake came near the child, and the mon- 
. goose killed and ate him. When the brahmani came, then 
the mongoose ran and fell on her feet. She, seeing his face 
covered with blood, thought in her mind, ' this wretch has 
eaten my child.' Thinking this, she killed the mongoose. 
Then, going forward, she saw that her child was playing, and 
near him a dead snake was laid. Then she regretted and 
said, ' alas! what deed have I so wicked done, that, without 
looking, I have taken the life of this poor mongoose ? ' Where- 
fore, I say, O great king, never do any work without reflec- 
tion ; and abandon lust, anger, avarice, and affection, because 
from these faults the kings Frithu, Janmejaya, Kawan, and 
Kumbhakaran were killed. And see, giving up enmity, 
Parshuram and Ambarich, subduing their senses, governed 
for a long time. Wherefore I say, O great king, that, if 
you take my advice, you will go and make friendship with 
that king. It is said, ' at first it is difficult to go and encamp 
in another man's country, and having done it, it is afterwards 
very difficult to remove [the tents].' Wherefore, they have 
mentioned four plans for completing one's business : concilia- 
tion, a gift, punishment, and separation. But of these, from 
the plan of conciliation, the business is [most] quickly accom- 
plished.' The king said, ' how could friendship be quickly 
made ?' The vulture said, ' it would quickly be made. It is 
said, ' a good man on seeing you will make friends, and a fool 
will not understand anything. If God himself should explain 
to him, even then he will neither understand nor act upon it.' 
And, O great king, king Hans is a very good man, and his 
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minister the Chakwa, called Sarvagya, is very clever. I have 
known of his deeds and actions from the telling of the crow. 
It is said, ' we should recognize him whom we have not seen, 
on hearing [from others] of his good qualities and deeds. ' 
The king said, ' what is the good of making many speeches ? 
Now do what is right.' On his saying this, the vulture, 
receiving orders from the king, went into the fort and sent 
notice of his coming to the Chakwa. He, on hearing of it, 
went and told his king. Then raja Hans said to the Chakwa, 
* what shall we do now if another army come after the vulture? ' 
The Chakwa said, ' O great king, this is not the place for being 
in dread, because this vulture is very virtuous. Wherefore, 
do not be at all anxious. It is said, ' it is the act of an 
ignorant person to be anxious in a place where there is no 
fear ? ' Saying so much the Chakwa went and brought the 
vulture and introduced him to king Hans before the door of 
the fort. Then raja Hans seated the vulture with respect. 
Then the vulture said, ' O great king, this is your fort ; give 
it to whomever you like.' The goose said, ' it is so.' Again 
the Chakwa said, < listen ; yours and ours are the same ; but 
now there is no necessity for saying anything more.' The 
vulture said, ' it is said in the shastrs of polity that you 
should please an avaricious man by giving him gifts ; if any 
one be fierce, then, joining your hands, sing his praise; 
accept the saying of a fool, but speak truth with a wise man ; 
worship a god without deceit ; give great respect to a friend 
and relation ; keep a servant and a woman in your power by 
gifts and respect ; then pass your days with pleasure in this 
hard world. Wherefore I say, do now whatever is right. ' 
The Chakwa said, ' tell me what is the custom of peace. 
What is the use of much talking ? ' Then raja Hans said, ' tell 
me how many kinds of union there are ? ' The vulture said, 
6 O incarnation of justice, I [will] tell you. Listen with 
attention. It is said that, when a very strong man advances 
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against a strong man, and he cannot do anything against him, 
then he will devise a union. The names of [the various kinds 
of] unions are Bhupal, Uphar, Santan, Sangati, Upnyas, 
Pratikar, Sanyog, Purushantar, Adrisht, Jivan, Atma, 
Upgrah, Parikraya, Uchchhin, Parbhushan. And these are 
the [sorts of] peace. If two kings join together with equality, 
then it will be called Bhupal. If one make peace by giving 
presents, they call it Uphar. If they join by giving slaves, 
call it Santan. If five or seven joining together come be- 
tween (interpose) and cause friendship, they will call it 
Sangati. c Now I will accomplish his work, and afterwards 
he will do mine ; ' if any one thus thinking make union, it is 
Pratikar. If two kings attack one enemy, and meet on the 
road, it is San yog. If they meet together taking their warriors 
with them, they will call it Purushantar. * You kill him, we 
will remain yours ; ' if saying this they join, then it is Adrisht. 
If one make friends by giving land, it is Jivan. If they 
give everything to preserve their life, they will call it Atma. 
If one send his army to do service, it is Upgrah. If two 
kings bear enmity against each other, and then in besieging 
an enemy the two come and join together, it is Parikraya. 
If one join giving the best (fertile) land, it is Uchchhin. 
c Whatever wealth may be raised, I will give you, but come 
not near me ; ' if any one saying this make peace, one should 
call it Parbhushan.' Having said so much, the vulture said, 
* O great king, all kinds of union have been mentioned ; but 
on this occasion Upharsandhi is proper ; because, if any 
powerful man, forsaking his own country, and eating the pro- 
perty that is tied in his knot should come, he would not go 
without taking presents. Wherefore, there would not be 
peace without giving [something]. Now give [some] property 
and make an Upharsandhi union.' The Chakwa said, ' listen. 
They who reflect that this is their own, and that another's, 
such are low persons. And such is not the opinion of the 
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best men. They consider the whole creation as their 
family.' It is said, * whatever men consider another's wife 
as a mother, consider the wealth of another as earth, and 
again count the life of all animals as their own, these are 
learned and righteous in this world." Again the vulture 
said, ' what were you saying ? Listen. In my opinion, they, 
who, having come into this world, have forsaken the virtue 
of this perishable body, have lost everything. They say 
that as, when the wind blows on the water, the reflection of 
the moon is restless ; so the mind of a living being is always 
inconstant. Wherefore, it is proper for this man, that 
leaving affection for the body, he should consider the matter 
of his welfare, and should always ally himself with the 
good ; because, from this both pleasure and. virtue will be 
obtained. Wherefore, I say that if you attend to me you 
will do so. It is said, ' truth is equal to a thousand horse- 
sacrifices ; but if you weigh them, then truth would be heavier/ 
Wherefore, I say that it will be much better if the two kings, 
making truth their mediator, now join together, and make an 
alliance of Upharsandhi ; because in this the snake will die, 
and the stick will not be broken.' The Chakwa said, ' you 
have spoken properly. Hearing this, king Hans gave jewels, 
dresses, ornaments, and wealth to the vulture Durdarshi. 
And he also having taken them, being pleased, and taking 
Chakwa Sarvagya with him, on being dismissed by king Hans, 
sent off his army. Going there, he told all the circumstances 
of this place, and introduced the Chakwa to king Chitrabaran 
with great respect. Then the king, too, having given him betel 
and gifts (favour) with great honour, dismissed the Chakwa. 
Here the Chakwa came near king Hans, and there the vulture 
exclaimed to Chitrabaran, ' O great king, all the desire of your 
heart is fulfilled. Now go happily to your own country. ' Hear- 
ing this, the king Peacock went thence and arrived with plea- 
sure in his own seat of government. The two kings themselves 
began to govern in their own countries with ease." Having 
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said so much, Visnusharma said, " O princes, I have now said 
what you wished to hear." The princes said, " O preceptor, 
we, by your favour having learnt all the parts of kingly 
polity, have received pleasure, have destroyed our foolishness, 
have obliterated the sorrow of our mind, and, as it were, have 
had a new birth." 



Now is the beginning of the Fifth Story. 



Vishnusharma said, "listen, O princes. From reading and 
hearing this story, a man will cross over the sea of difficulty, 
as a monkey crossed it by his good understanding. And he 
who wishes to accomplish his business by deceit, and tells his 
intention in the midst of his half-finished work, would be de- 
ceived as the crocodile was deceived." The princes said, « what 
sort of story is this ? " Then Vishnusharma began to say : — 

" On the shore of the sea in a certain place, was a jaman 
tree full of fruit, on which a monkey called Raktmukh dwelt* 
On a certain occasion, being driven by the waves of the sea, 
a crocodile called Bikral came there and sat in the soft sand 
under the tree. Then the monkey said to him, c well, to-day 
you are my guest. Wherefore, I [will] give you the jambu 
fruit. Eat as much as you like.' It is said, ' if one, being a 
friend or not a friend, learned or fool, come at meal time, 
one should entertain him.' 

[Couplet.] 

If an enemy, a thief, or a low person, should come at 
feeding time, 

In this world a great nobleman should honour him, con- 
sidering him a guest. 

Further, that crocodile, having eaten the fruit, was pleased. 
Moreover, he continually came and went, and spoke and heard 
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good words. He would eat the fruit and take away ripe fruit 
also for his wife. One day she asked, ' O husband, whence do 
you bring these fruits of nectar ? ' He said, < a monkey called 
Raktmukh is my great friend. He gives me these fruits with 
affection.' Again, she said, c whoever continually eats this 
nectar-fruit, his liver will become like nectar. Wherefore, 
do you bring me his liver. When I am satisfied from eating, 
I will sport with you.' The crocodile said, ' in the first place, 
he is my chief friend ; in the next, he is the giver of the 
fruit. How can I kill him ? ' It is said, ' there are two kinds 
of brothers in the world. One, born from the same mother ; 
the other, who has acknowledged himself such ; but consider 
him greater than a brother of the same womb.' ' Again, she 
said, 'listen. Till to-day you have never disregarded my 
saying, but you have not attended to it to-day. Wherefore, 
I know that he is not a monkey whom you call so. It is a 
female monkey, to whom you have become devoted. I know 
that from affection for it, you stay the whole day there. On 
this account you come to me and continually laughingly 
tell me her speeches, and at night at sleeping time your 
body is cold. I have now found out that your mind is fixed 
upon another woman. What more should I say ? As long 
as I do not eat the liver of my rival, so long will I not take 
food and water, And I will give up my life and die.' Hearing 
this and being afraid, the crocodile, being humble, said, ' dear, 
I am falling at your feet. Do not be angry.' Hearing this 
and thinking him obedient, her eyes being filled with tears, 
she said, ' O deceitful husband, till to-day you have fulfilled 
many of my desires, but now, having made love to another, 
you do not respect me. Wherefore, your falling on my feet 
doubly consumes my breast. And if you do not love her, 
why will you not fulfil my vow ? ' Then he began to say in 
his mind, pious persons speak the truth. 
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[Couplet.] 

The lines (inscription) on stone, the obstinacy of a young 
woman, and the angry disposition of a cock, 

Like blue colour, will not be effaced, even if millions of 
efforts be made. 

Wherefore, I am obliged to effect some scheme for her 
desire. Thinking thus and rising up thence and going near 
the monkey, the crocodile sat down thoughtful. Then the 
monkey, seeing him thoughtful, said, ' why is it that txvday 
you have said nothing, and have remained sitting thought- 
fully ? ' The crocodile said, ' friend, your brother's wife, 
speaking hard words to me to-day, said, ' you are ungrateful, 
an'd neither acknowledge nor understand any one's favors ; 
because you never bring such an obliging person to your 
house even once. Again, why do you, being shameless, 
continually come after eating at his house ? What should I 
say more ? If you do not bring my obliging brother-in-law, 
you will not find me living. Therefore, friend, being sorrow- 
ful, I have come thence to bring you, and there she, for your 
sake having decorated the house with gold and jewels, covering 
and spreading, it with silk cloths, and having prepared all 
kinds of victuals and condiments, will have placed them 
there ; and sitting at the door, the poor woman anxious will be 
waiting for you.' The monkey said, ' friend, my sister-in-law 
has spoken the truth to you, because it is so said in another 
place, ' there are six marks of friendship: giving, taking, 
speaking of one's own sorrows and pleasures, hearing of them, 
feeding at another's house, entertaining at one's own house. 
These things are necessary in friendship.' But we dwell in 
the forest, you in the water. Wherefore, I cannot go there. 
But do you kindly bring my sister-in-law here, that I, falling 
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at her feet, may receive her blessing.' The crocodile said, 

brother, my house is not in the midst of the water. As you live 

here on the shore of the sea, so do I there. And if you will 

not go, then how will my house be pure ? Wherefore, mount on 

my back. I will take you with pleasure.' Again, the monkey 

said, ' brother, if it be so, do not delay, but go quickly.' Saying 

thus, he mounted his back, and he, taking him, rushed into 

the water. Then, going into the deep, he began to move 

quickly. Then the monkey said, ' brother, go slowly. The 

waves of the sea push me.' Hearing this, the crocodile 

thought in his mind, c now this monkey cannot slip even the 

length of a til seed from my back. Wherefore, why should 

I not tell him the wish of my mind, that he, knowing [it to 

be] his latter time, may worship his beloved God?' Thus, 

deciding in his mind, he said to the forest-animal, * friend, 

using deception at the telling of my wife, I am taking you 

to kill you. Do you worship your beloved God, and give up 

the love of the world.' The monkey said, ' brother, what so 

great fault have I committed against my sister-in-law that 

you have brought me to kill me ? ' The crocodile said, 'well, 

you are always eating the fruit of nectar ; wherefore, your 

liver will be like nectar. Knowing this, she has desired to 

eat it, and to fulfil her desire, I have taken the sin on my 

head. It is said, ' whosever hand you embrace, taking fire 

as your witness, you should do whatever act pleases her. 

This is the virtue of man.' ' Hearing this, Raktmukh the 

monkey, seeing his foolishness, with eloquence and skill spoke 

pleasing words about his wishes ; ' friend, if such were your 

intention, why did you not tell me so there, so that I should 

not have come [after] having placed my liver on the jarabu 

tree? It would have been a great present from me at [the t 

time of] falling at my sister-in-law's feet. It is said, « it is 

not proper to go with empty hands to the door of a king, a 

brahman, and a teacher.' But I, being void of liver, have come 
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your road in this bottomless water. And listen ; all living 
beings have fear, because the abode of fear in the body is in 
the liver. Wherefore, living beings move [only] on reflection. 
They, having planted the front [fore] foot, lift up the hinder. 
And we forest-beings do not place our feet on the ground. 
Wherefore, Brahma has fixed our name as ' the animals-of- 
the-branches.' So, according to the nature of our family,, as- 
the liver is the abode of fear, we, taking it out and placing 
it in the hollow of a tree, being free from fear, move about 
running and leaping from branch to branch. And now, on 
coming with you, I placed it carefully in the hollow of the 
jaman tree. Being without my liver, I ran with you without 
fear. Although God has made our liver after the manner of 
the world, yet it is of no use to us, and you wanted that very 
thing. Wherefore, what would be better, than that it should 
be of use to you ? It is said, 

[Couplet.] 

Giving wealth, preserve life ; giving life, preserve modesty ; 
Give wealth, life, and modesty for affection. 

Hearing this, the crocodile said with delight, ' O friend, if 
it be so, give me your liver ; that the obstinacy of that wicked 
woman may be kept (not thwarted), your life may be spared, 
and the sin of enmity to a friend may not attach itself to 
me.' Having said so much, he turned back. Then those 
two began to meditate on their beloved (God). It is said, the 
desire of an unrighteous man, even if he worship his beloved 
God, will be fruitless.' Again, the monkey, by his good for- 
tune going on to the bank, getting off the back of the cro- 
codile, and taking long steps, went and sat on the jambu tree, 
and began to say in his mind, i I have received a new life 
to-day 4u that I have escaped from the hands of this wicked 
person. It is said, 'never trust him, confidence in whom 
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does not enter your mind. Consider the worthy and unworthy* 
Behave towards every one according as his disposition may be, 
and do not go upon the sweet words of the wicked ; because 
he will speak according to his snare.' ' He then, thus reflect- 
ing, remained there. In the meanwhile, the crocodile said, 
€ brother, why are you sitting ? Give me that liver. I will 
go and give it to your sister-in-law.' The monkey said, ' O 
friend, I am tired from going into the bottomless sea. Where- 
fore, I cannot speak.' The crocodile said, ' brother, it is said 
that a man, having conquered (conquering) fatigue, should 
perform good actions and bravery.' Hearing this, the monkey, 
being angry said, ' O fool, breaker of confidence, there is a 
curse to you and your understanding ; has any one two livers ? 
Now go hence, and do not come again. It is said, ' you should 
never put any trust in him again, from whom you have once 
preserved your life ; ajid if one trust him again, then at last, 
having suffered many griefs, one will doubtless die." Hear- 
ing these words from the monkey, the crocodile reflecting 
began to say, 'what have I, unfortunate, done, that 
without the work being done, I have told my deceit be- 
forehand? Now by some plan increasing confidence with 
him, if I could bring him into my snare, it would be well.' 
Having thus decided in his mind, he smilingly said, ' O 
friend, there was no design of your sister-in-law in this 
matter. But I, by way of jest, was testing your love. Do 
not consider this at all in your mind, and come on my way.' 
The monkey said, ' O wicked water animal, go hence. I am 
not for coming. Gangdatt also said this, ' tell Priyadarsan 
that Gangdatt will not come into the well again.' ' The cro- 
codile said, s what sort of story is this ?' Again the monkey 
began to say : — 

' In a certain well dwelt a frog named Gangdatt, the king 
of the frogs. He was at enmity with his family. Then he, 
sitting on the rope of the wheel, and coming outside th 
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well, began to consider, ' now by what way, having killed 
my enemies, can I rule without trouble ? ' He was reflecting 
thus when he saw a black snake going into his hole, and he 
took a fancy to him. Then he said, * making friends with him, 
I will kill my enemies. It is said, 'in order to kili one's 
enemies, one should make friends with a very powerful enemy 
[of theirs] ; and in order to kill a hare, one must employ the 
strength of a tiger. Never use little strength. Otherwise 
one will certainly be vanquished.' * Having settled thus in 
his mind, going to the door of the snake's hole, he shouted 
out, ' O Priyadarsan, my compliments to you ; come out.' 
Hearing this, that snake reflected in his mind, ' he who calls 
me is not of my caste, because it is not the voice of a snake, 
nor have I friendship with any one [else]. Wherefore, first 
I must know about him while sitting within, and then go 
out. It is said, ' do not hastily sit in company with him whose 
good disposition and qualities you do not know.' This is the 
speech of Jupiter. And if I should suddenly, without consi- 
deration go out of my hole, then I do not know if an enemy, 
a repeater of charms, would catch me. Wherefore, I must 
know who he is.' Thus thinking, he spoke from where he 
was, ' who are you, who are calling out to me ? ' He said, c I 
am Gangdatt, the king of the frogs. You can assist me (my 
help will be from you). Wherefore, I have come to make 
friends with you;' The snake said, ' well, this is an unsuit- 
able union. What sort of friendship can there be between 
grass and fire? But now you have come into my house* 
therefore what shall I say ? It is said, ' we must not go even 
in a dream near him from whom we think [we shall obtain] 
death.' But why have you thus thought?' Gangdatt said, 
' well, this is true, and we and you are enemies from birth. 
But I, being pressed down by my enemy and not respected, 
have come to you. It is said, ' if a thorn prick you in your 
foot, take it out with a needle; and when you think your 
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destruction [is coming] from your enemy, then, embracing 
the support of a powerful enemy, you should preserve your 
life and wealth.' Then the snake said, * with whom have you 
enmity?' He said, ' with my family.' He asked, ' where is 
your dwelling; the well, tank, or stair-well ? " He said, s I 
am living in a well enclosed in stones.' The snake said, 
4 then it is impossible, as I shall not be able to go there. It 
is said, 6 if the food be very sweet, we should eat a belly-full, 
and not desire more. If one be greedy, there would be 
injury, and one will suffer sorrow.' ' Then Gangdatt said, 
' it is said, 'if one find the knower of the secret, even 
a difficult place becomes easy of passage. As the knower 
of the secret of the house lost Ceylon.' Now I [will] 
tell you the whole secret of that place. Do you attentively 
listen. A wheel works over that well, and do you, attaching 
yourself to the rope, going down and sitting in a hole in the 
wall, fearlessly kill my enemies, and, sitting at ease, sing 
songs of joy. A holy man like you I am taking with me in 
my difficulty, making some reflection in my mind. Wherefore, 
do not be at all anxious. Go quickly and preserve my 
metropolis.' Hearing this the snake thought, 'this one by my 
good fortune hag met me, being the brand [of destruction] 
of his family, and here no food is obtained. Wherefore, if 
I go there with him, then, sitting without toil, I shall get 
food. It is said, « when the power of the body decreases, and 
no one is his helper, then, if one be a wise man, he should 
think of the means of sustenance and livelihood.' ' The snake, 
thus deciding in his mind, said to Gangdatt, ' from to-day you 
have become my friend. Now take me there. Whomever 
you mention, I will eat him.' Having talked to him 
in this way, the snake came out of the hole. Then the two, 
conversing and coming upon the well, and fastening themselves 
to the rope of the wheel, went into it and dwelt in the middle 
of a hollow. Further, Gangdatt pointed out his enemies, 
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and he selected and devoured them. When none of them 
remained, then the snake said to Gangdatt, * friend, what 
sort of work have I done for yon, that, having killed your 
enemies, I have made you rule free from trouble ? * Gangdatt 
said, ' brother, as good friends perform a work, so have you 
done and given me happiness ; but now, attaching yourself 
to the rope of this wheel, go to your house.' The snake 
said, ' friend, what do you say ? You caused me to abandon 
my house, and brought me here ; and some other caste-fellow 
will have come and dwelt there, and how will he allow me 
to enter the hole ? You have brought me thence and thought 
me as one of your friends. Now take some thought of 
my food, otherwise we shall not agree. It is said, 'in 
eating and business, shame is bad.' * Hearing this, no 
answer came to Gangdatt. Then he regretted in his mind, 
' what have I, a fool, done, that having taken a ' lamp, I 
have shown him my house ? Now he is using words of 
enmity. It is said, ' if you know that all your property is 
going, you ought to distribute half of it.' Wherefore, I 
ought continually to give [him] one of the frogs of my neigh- 
bourhood to eat.' Having thus settled in his mind, he said, 
( brother, do you continually take one frog from my party for 
your food, and live here as one would live in his own house.' 
He began to live in that way. One day Gangdatt's son, by 
name Subhdatt, came to be his portion. Then Gangdatt ran 
weeping before his wife. She said, ' O destroyer of your fami- 
ly, why do you weep ? The sin of [destroying] your family 
attaches to you, but now compass some plan for saving your 
life.' Hearing this, Gangdatt made much regret at his deeds. 
Further, when only Gangdatt remained, then Priyadarsan 
reflected, * there is an agreement between him and me. 
Wherefore, I will demand food of him. When he shall say, 
s now I alone am left,' then, by using this deceit, I will eat 
him.' The snake, having thus decided in his mind, said to 
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Gangdatt, ' O friend, there, is now no frog here, and I am 
hungry.' Gangdatt said, ' O friend, now you and I, two 
brothers, alone remain; but if you order it, then I will marry 
again, and having peopled the country with subjects, will fill 
my house with a family. Do you look after my metropolis, 
and I [will look after] your food. Speak, and I will now go 
and deceive and bring the frogs of the tank, and again by 
some means or other will people the city.' The snake said, 
'brother, you have well thought this. From this [plan] 
government will continue, and my livelihood too will go on« 
Listen. Up to the present, you were my brother, but now 
you are as my father.' Hearing this much, Gangdatt applied 
himself to the rope of the wheel, and coming outside the well,, 
began to say in his mind, * I have to-day come out of the 
cheek of death, and so have, as it were, been born again.' 
Having thus said, he went and dwelt in a tank, and there the 
snake for some time waited for him. At last, being distressed, 
he said, * what have I, unfortunate, done, that I have allowed 
him to escape alive. I have eaten all the frogs of the well ; 
but until Gangdatt comes beneath my teeth I [shall J have 
been but little satisfied.' Having thus said, [now] a lizard 
dwelt in the well, [so] he said to her, ' beloved, if you will 
act for my satisfaction, then I will tell you something.' She 
said, ' tell me.' He said, ' Gangdatt has gone into the tank 
to bring frogs. Go there and say, ' bring the frogs and come 
quickly ; and if they will not come, do you come. On seeing 
you his hunger will go.' It is said, ' one can undergo hunger 
and thirst, but not separation from one's friends.' Again, say 
that I have told you that, thinking me hungry, he should fear 
nothing in his mind. If I have enmity with him, then may all 
my good actions fall into the dhobi's vessel.' Having said so 
much, the snake dismissed the lizard. She, going out of the well, 
and going near Gangdatt, told him the message of the snake, 
that he said ' two friends sitting together will talk of virtue, 

Q 
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Do not trouble yourself about eating. God (the filler) gives 
small-pieces-of-rice to insects, and a man (' maund') to an ele- 
phant.' Hearing the whole account from the lizard, Gangdatt 
said, « O friend, it is said, ' what wickedness will not a hungry 
man do ? A low animal is merciless.' Therefore, do you go 
and say to Priyadarsan that now Gangdatt is not for coming 
into the well.' Having thus said, he dismissed the lizard/ 
Having told so much, the monkey said to the crocodile, 
( wicked water animal, go hence. I, like Gangdatt, am 
aot going to your house again.' Then the crocodile said, 
'friend, it is not becoming you to do- so. Listen. If you 
will not put far from you the fault of my ingratitude, then 
I will die fasting at your door.' The monkey said, c O fool, 
do whatever you may, but I will not go back like the asa 
Lambakaran. 5 The crocodile said, 'what sort of story is 
this ?' Then the monkey says : — 

* In a certain forest was a lion called Karalkes, and a jackal 
called Dhusar was his servant. On a certain occasion that lion 
fought with an elephant. His body was so wounded, that he 
could not move even one step. Wherefore he obtained no food. 
Then the jackal said, ' master, my life is departing from hunger, 
and your condition is such that you cannot move even one step. 
How can I serve you ? ' The lion said, ' do you go some- 
where and look for a living animal ; although this is my con- 
dition, still I will kill you.' Hearing this, the jackal went 
thence, and, coming near the village, looked ; then a donkey 
called Lambakaran was grazing on the bank of a tank. On 
seeing him he said, * O uncle, my compliments to you. To- 
day, after many days [absence], I have seen you, and have 
dissipated all my sorrow and sin.' Thus saying, that treacher- 
ous one then said, ' uncle, I see that you are very weak. 
What is the reason ? ' He said, * O nephew, what can I do ? 
This dhobi is very merciless. He puts a very heavy load on 
me, and does not give me even a handful of grain. I always 
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eat dry grass, mixed with sand. Do you reflect. How can 
the body be fat from this ? ' The jackal said, f uncle, if you 
are in such calamity, then go with me, I will take you to a 
good place. There, on the bank of the river, graze on fresh 
grass of the colour of the emerald jewel, and lay down in 
ease. And you and I, sitting there, will speak good words 
and dwell there.' Lambakaran said, ' O nephew, you have 
spoken well ; but you are a forest animal, and I an inhabi- 
tant of the city. Your sustenance is from flesh, mine from 
grass and grain- Wherefore, how can our union be effected, 
and of what use is that beautiful place to me ? ' The jackal 
said, ' uncle, do not say so. Do you remain in that place by 
the force of my arms. There, there is no kind of sorrow or 
fear. And many other she-asses dwell near me for their 
livelihood. And when they came, then they were very lean. 
Wherefore, they seemed very ugly. Having come into my 
house, they received pleasure and ate plenty of food. Where- 
fore, they became fet and have become of the champa colour ; 
and being overcome with love, they fearlessly come and tell 
me their desires. And among them, this very morning, an 
aunt came and told me, ' your uncle, in a dream, became my 
husband. Bring him and introduce me to him.' Wherefore, 
do you quickly come. Otherwise, some one else will take 
her away.' Hearing this and being lustful, Lambakaran said,, 
'well, nephew, if this be so, then I will go there, even if there 
be fire.' It is said, tf in a woman there are two qualities ; the 
one nectar, the other poison. Union is nectar ; separation, 
poison.' Again, ' the meeting with her will be still greater 
pleasure, on taking whose name [merely] a man is pleased.' 
Further, that jackal flattered and took away the donkey ; and 
the lion, on seeing the donkey, ran [at him.] Then he being 
terrified, fled and did not become his prey, but the blow of 
the lion's paw reached his body. The lion remained sitting 
with regret. Then the jackal said, ' what have you done, that 
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you have let the donkey go ? Sufficient ; I have seen your 
power. If you could not kill him, how will you kill an 
elephant ? ' The lion said, ' well, in the first place my body 
is weak ; in the next, I did not know of his coming. Where- 
fore, he has escaped. Otherwise, I would pursue and kill an 
elephant.' Then the jackal said, ' well, what has happened, 
has happened. Let him go. Now I will bring him back 
again. Do you, being alert, sit down.' The lion said, ' well, 
as he has gone, having seen me, how will he come again ? ' 
The jackal said, ' speak about your own power. I shall know 
how to bring him.' Hearing this, the lion, being alert and 
[his body] writhing, sat there ; and the jackal, going thence, 
entered the city. Going near the donkey, he laughingly said, 
' O uncle, why have you returned thence ? ' He said, ' 
nephew, you took me to a fine place, that I have with difficul- 
ty escaped from the hand of death. What animal was he, 
the stroke of whose paw on my body was like a thunderbolt?' 
The jackal smilingly said, ' uncle, that was my aunt. Seeing 
you coming, sick [perplexed] with love, she arose to embrace 
you. But you were impotent, as you fled. So she, being 
ashamed, went and sat there. It is said, c when a woman, at 
the time of [amorous] sport, being impudent acts forwardly, 
and does not complete her object with her husband, then she 
will be ashamed of her familiarity.' Now she has told me, ' I 
will marry (select) him whose body my paw has touched. 
Otherwise, having starved, I shall die.' You have dwelt in 
her mind. From separation from you, she, poor being, is 
sorrowful. Wherefore, I say, do you quickly go and ful- 
fil her desire. One cannot tell whether from separation and 
affliction her life may depart ; then you will be guilty of the 
crime of murdering a woman. It is said, < for the murder of 
a child, a woman, a cow, and a brahman, we have to suffer a 
great hell.' And in the world Bhagwan has made woman a 
great thing. For this reason she is beloved of all. 
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[Couplet.] 
All people say a woman is a woman ; she is the mine of 



man. 



At the time of your end, you will see your life will be 
only in your pulse (or woman). 

And those who, having a wish for heaven, abandon woman, 
to them Cupid gives anguish. Observe. Some one being 
naked rolls in sand. Some one [with] his own hand tears 
his head (hair). Some one, having kept long hair, sitting, 
burns himself in fire on all sides of him. Some devotee, 
sitting, being in the attitude of lifting his arms, suffers pain. 
Again, it is said, ' woman is the root of all pleasure.' ' Having 
said so much, the jackal again said, c uncle, I speak as your 
friend, because from your pleasure I have pleasure, and from 
your pain, pain.' Further, the donkey, hearing the advice of 
the jackal, and being blind from love and delighted, again went 
with him. It is said, ' when man is in the power of love, then, 
knowing a thing to be bad, he still does not mind it. He cannot 
help doing it.' Further, as soon as the donkey went there, the 
lion immediately killed him. Again, the lion, placing the 
donkey near the jackal, went to the river to bathe. Whilst 
he was bathing and performing his meditations and worship 
and libations, meanwhile the vile jackal, from hunger, ate up 
the ears, eyes, and heart of the donkey. When the lion 
came and saw, then there were no heart, eyes, and ears* Then 
he said to the jackal, tf what have you done, that you have 
taken out and eaten his eyes, ears, and heart ? How can I 
eat your leavings ? ' The jackal said, ' master, do not say so. 
This animal has no ears, eyes, or heart. Because, if he had 
had ears, he would have heard your name in this forest. 
And if he had had eyes, he would not have come back, having 
seen you. And if he had a heart, then, on receiving the blow 
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of your paw, he would not have forgotten again.' Hearing 
this from the jackal, the lion divided and ate the ass.' Hav- 
ing said so much, the monkey said, c well, water-animal, I am 
not a Lambakaran that I should now come with you ; because 
you first deceived me. Again, like Yudhishthir the potter, 
you told me the whole secret' The crocodile; said, ' what 
sort of story is this ? ' Then the monkey says : — 

* Once, in a certain country, excessive rain fell, from whieh a 
famine ensued. Then some Rajputs went thence for service 
somewhere. A potter named Yudhishthir accompanied them. 
There was a wound on his forehead. After some days, on 
going into another country, they , became servants at the 
house of a king. On seeing the wound on the potter's 
forehead, the king thought in his mind, ' this is a great hero, 
as he has been wounded in front.' Wherefore, the king 
respected him more than all his companions. One day, that 
king was sitting in his court with all his heroes, when 
he asked him, ' O hero, in what sort of battle did you get this 
wound on your forehead ? ' He said, ' O great king r my name 
is Yudhishthir. "Wherefore, I do not speak untruth. I am 
not a Rajput. I am a potter by caste. And I did not 
receive this wound in battle. I [will] tell you the secret of 
this. Listen. There was rejoicing of marriage at my father's 
house. Then I, having drunk bhang in my assembly [of 
friends] ran home. So I fell down. A tile entered my head . 
This is the mark of it.' On hearing this much, the king 
being angry, said, ' he has deceived me ; and on account of 
him, I have disrespected (not respected) these Rajputs. Now, 
pushing him away, I will drive him out.' The potter said, 
' do not do so, but prove me in fight,' The king said, ' you 
were not born in a femily endued-with-all- virtues. So the 
lioness said to the young of the jackal.' The potter said, 
' what, sort of story is this ? ' Then the king began to say : — 
' In a certain forest, a lion and a lioness dwelt. The 
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lioness brought forth two young ones. Then her husband 
killed and brought all kinds of beings and beasts for her. 
Once he roamed about the whole day, but no animal came into 
his hand. When sunset came, then, being hopeless, he began 
to return home. There, in the road, he found the young of a 
jackal, only just brought forth. Placing him carefully in his 
mouth, he brought him alive to the side of the lioness. On 
seeing him, the lioness said, ' what, husband, have you found 
no other animal to-day? ' The lion said, s O good one, I have 
wandered all day, but have got nothing. Just now, coming 
in the road, this has fallen into my hand. So, thinking it a 
child, I did not kill it. I have brought him for your sick- 
diet.' The lioness said, ' husband, my stomach will not 
be filled by this. Why should I kill him uselessly ? It 
is said, ' a young woman, a child, and a brahman, these three 
are not-fit-to-be-killed; especially if they come to your 
house, you should never kill them. ' ' The lion said, € if you 
have thought so, then how will he live ? * She said, ' I will 
give him my own milk and cause him to live. As these my 
two children are, so shall this remain as a third. 9 Having 
thus said, she began to make him drink milk (suckle him). 
Further, when they became large, then they lived together 
without knowing it. And the jackal's young one was called 
the elder brother among them. One day an elephant came 
into that forest. Then a young lion said, c this elephant is 
the enemy of our family. Go, pursue and kill him.' Hear- 
ing this, the young jackal having said, ( brother, why do 
you go in front of him ?' fled. With him the young lions also 
fled, and the three came home. It is said, ' if, in the time 
of battle, a brave man be in front, then, on seeing him, 
bravery would come also to others. And if one coward 
leave the battle and flee, then all will fly with him.' Fur- 
ther, the young lions came and said to their mother, ' he, on 
seeing the elephant, fled ; ^ and we also behind him.' Hearing 
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his own abuse, the young of the jackal got up to strike them. 
Then the lioness said, ' these are younger than you* You 
are older than they. Wherefore, it is not proper for you to 
be angry with them.' He said, ' they reproach me, what 
is the reason of it ? Am I inferior to them in family, colour, 
or power ; or do I not' know how to kill an elephant ?' Hear- 
ing this, the lioness, taking pity on it, took it on one side, 
and said, ' son, you are beautiful and mighty, but you were 
not born of that family that you should kill an elephant. 
Indeed, you are a jackal. I, taking pity on you, have given 
you my milk, and caused you to live. So they do not know 
you. And now there is enmity between you and them. 
They will certainly kill you. Wherefore, I say, go now and 
dwell among your fellow-caste-people. Otherwise, you will 
not remain alive.' Hearing this much, he, getting up thence 
and dropping his tail, ran, and went and joined his caste- 
fellows.' Having told this history, the king said to the 
potter, ' listen, you were not born of that family that you 
can bear the heat of the iron (weapon). ' Then he drove him 
away from the assembly. Wherefore I say, O fool of a 
water-animal, that you have revealed to me your deceit like 
Yudhishthir did, and so what have you done ? This is 
polity ; that where from speaking truth the business will be 
ruined, and from telling a lie it will be amended, there a lie 
is better than the truth. It is said, ' if by speaking false- 
hood any one's life should be spared, and your superiority 
can continue, then you should preserve it.' There is no 
guilt in telling a lie in these two cases. And if the business 
will be completed without telling it, then never tell it. And 
in every case, being precipitate, one should not speak out 
without one's own advantage* Observe, the white crane, 
carrying out the behaviour of a sage (silence), completes his 
business ; and, being talkative, a parrot, from speaking, falls 
into the net.' Having said so much, then the monkey said, 
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€ O fool, you, in order to please your wife, thought such 
injustice, that you were ready to kill me. It is said, 'if 
whatever pleases a woman should be easy, do it ; and do not 
forget your virtue by being foolish at her saying, because 
womankind is selfish. 9 Never put any confidence in them. 
If .you do, then, as a brahman placing confidence regretted 
it, so will you have to regret it. 5 The crocodile asked, ' what 
sort of a story is this ? ' Then the monkey began to say : — 
* In a certain village, a brahman dwelt, whose wife was 
very beautiful. Her face was like the moon, she was champa- 
coloured, deer-eyed, cuckoo-voiced, elephant-paced, lion-waist- 
' ed, and her face and hands were soft like the lotus, her 
breasts were like an orange, her hair was like a black cloud, 
her teeth like a row of diamonds, her lips consider like the 
bimba fruit, her eyebrows like a bow. Again, her nose was 
like a parrot's, her neck like a pigeon's, and God had made 
her so beautiful as if she were cast in a mould* All the 
women of her family were jealous of her beauty. When her 
husband saw this circumstance, then he, giving up his love 
of home, being obedient to her, and taking her with him, 
went to another country. Having gone some distance, his 
wife said, ' husband, I am thirsty.' He said, ' dear, you sit 
here, I will search for and bring water.' Thus saying, he 
went to seek water ; and here, from thirst, her life was de- 
parting. He, coming and seeing her dead, began to lament 
excessively. Then a voice from heaven came, € well, her age 
was completed. But, since your love for her is very great, 
give your age to her.' Hearing this, the brahman, having 
washed his hands and feet and sipped water, and being 
purified, gave her half his life. She quickly got up and sat. 
Drinking water, those two went on, and going near a certain 
village, encamped in the garden of a gardener. When the 
brahman went into the village to bring food, then the 
brahmani began to walk about the garden. There, when 
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she looked, a cripple sat upon a well, who was singing and 
driving the oxen of the wheel. Hearing his song, the 
brahmani, being pleased, went near him and began to 
say, ' my mind is attached to you. Fulfil my desire.' He 
said, ' O houseless one, I am a cripple. What would 
you do with me ? ' She said, 'O cursed, footless man (wretch) 
what have you to do with this? Do what I say. And 
if you will not do what I say, then I will put my murder on 
your [shoulders].' Hearing this, he fulfilled her desire. 
Then the brahmani being pleased, said, ' my life is given by 
you from to-day.' Further, the brahman, having brought 
food, came. And having cooked it, when the woman and man 
sat down to eat, then the brahmani fed the cripple also. 
Again, when the time came for going thence, the brahmani 
said to her husband, ' O husband, when you, leaving me, go 
into the city to bring food, then I sit here alone. Wherefore, 
take this lame man, the servant of the gardener, a»d who 
sings well, with you ; then he will always stay with me.' 
He said, f love, in the first place, it is difficult to support 
our own bodies on the road ; secondly, how shall we be able 
to take the cripple?' She said, ' husband, bring me a box. 
Placing him in it, I will carry him well on my own head. 
Do not trouble yourself about this.' Hearing this, he brought 
and gave her a box. She, putting him in it, placed it on her 
head. Further, on going into a forest, the brahmani thought 
in her jnind, f as long as this brahman lives, so long I shall 
not be able to enjoy myself with this cripple.' Thus thinking 
and getting her opportunity, having thrown the brahman into 
a well, and taking the cripple's box upon her head, when she 
entered a certain city, the servants of the king seized her 
and took her before the king. He, having caused the box 
to be opened, said, on seeing the cripple, ' who is this ? ' She 
said, ' O great king, this is my husband. From fear of his 
enemies, I am wandering, carrying him on my head. Now 
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I have come and taken refuge with you. Do as you think 
best.' The king said, ' remain in my city. I will provide 
a livelihood for you. If your enemy come, then tell me.' 
Having thus said, the king caused alms (handfuls of grain) 
to .be given her from every village. She, taking it, began to 
live there happily. Further, by chance of destiny, a certain 
merchant passed by that forest. He took out that brahman 
from the well. It is said, ' if your age have not come to an end, 
then you will escape from the mouth even of the lion, the 
enemy, fire, and water.' Then that brahman came into the 
city in which was the brahmani. When she saw her husband, 
then she went and told the king, ' O great king, my husband's 
enemy has come.' Hearing this, the king, having seized him, 
asked and said, ' O brahman, why do you trouble her, and 
what do you want ? ' Hearing this from the king's mouth, 
the brahman thought in his mind, ' if she have given up 
affection for me, then it is proper for me to give up love for 
her ; because if the heart be separated, it will not again be 
joined, like the vessel of crystal.' Thus thinking, the brah- 
man said to the raja, * I shall neither ask nor say anything 
to her ; but half my age is upon her, so make her give it back 
to me.' The king, thinking the brahman's speech false, 
remained silent. And the brahmani, not knowing the former 
secret spoke out, ' O incarnation of justice, in whatever 
manner he may tell you, so will I return his age.' Again, 
the brahman said, ' having washed your hands and feet and 
sipped water, and being purified, say, ' as I took your age, 
so have I given it back again/ ' She said so. And on say- 
ing it, her soul left her body. The king, with his court, 
on seeing it, was amazed. Then he asked the meaning of it. 
Then the brahman told all the secret. On bearing this, the 
king dismissed the brahman, and took a vow that he would 
never believe the word of a woman to be true. Wherefore, 
I say, O fool of a water-animal, never place confidence in the 
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word of a woman. It is said, ' what will not he do, who has 
fallen into the power of a woman ? ' as king Bhoj and the 
pandit Barruchi did. The crocodile asked, 6 what sort of 
story is this?' Then the monkey says: — 

Once, at night, the queen of king Bhoj was angry. Then 
he tried all sorts of plans to appease her, but she did not in 
the least attend to his word and said, ' if you, making yourself 
like a horse, let me mount you and take me round in the 
court yard, and I striking you with my heels, crack my whip 
[on you], then I will sing the song you want me to sing (do 
what you want). 5 He, hearing her and doing so, obtained 
his wish. And on that same night the wife of the pandit was 
displeased. Then the pandit said, 'in what way will you 
relinquish your obstinacy V She said, 'you are the offender 
against me* Wherefore, I will shave you, then my anger 
will be effaced.* It is said, 'he who is very clever, thinking 
the ways of love, will fall into the power of love.' Further, 
the pandit caused his beard, moustache, and head to be 
shaved, and did what she wanted (sang her song). At 
daylight, when the king came and sat in his court, then 
the pandit went and gave his blessing. He, on seeing him, 
laughingly said, s well, brahman, why have you shaved without 
[there being] a festival?' He, by the power of his learning, 
surmising the circumstance of the night, said, <0 great 
king, where a man neighs like a horse, there will be shaving 
without a festival.' Hearing this the king remained silent. 
Wherefore, I say, O wicked water-animal, as the king 
and pandit did, so have you, being blind with love, come 
into the power of a woman.' These two continued 
talking thus, when, at that time, a water-animal came 
and said to the crocodile, ' brothery your wife is nearly ready 
to die from anger, and another crocodile has come and 
stayed in your house.' Hearing this, the crocodile, being 
grieved, said, * alas, what have I, unfortunate, done, that at the 
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telling of such a wicked wife, I have lost my virtue, and [the 
reward ofj good actions. 9 

Then he said to the monkey, ' friend, forgive my wicked- 
ness, as I shall lose my life from grief/ The monkey said, 

* O fool, it was proper that injury should fall in your house ; 
but it is proper that you should be glad at such a wicked wife 
going (dying). Because it is said, ' a quarrelsome wife and 
poison are the root of calamity.' Wherefore, if you desire 
pleasure for your own soul, then keep separate from her, and 
it will be well. Whatever is pleasing to his heart, so one 
should say and da The actions of women are of different 
kinds. What shall I say of them ? But you must know in 
this matter that those who are wise and skilful will never 
be obedient to them.* The crocodile said, ' I have committed 
two faults ; from this I have lost friendship here, and a 
wife there. As a certain woman had neither a paramour 
nor a husband.' The monkey said, 'what sort of story 
is this ? ' Then the crocodile says : — 

< The wife of a farmer was young, and he was an old dry- 
straw ; therefore, he could not fulfil her desire. She continu- 
ally looked out for another man, and, on account of love, her 
mind was not attached to her house, and she was sorrowful. 
One day a thief of other's property and mind met her. She 
said to him, ' O good-looking man, my husband is old. If 
you will be my paramour, then I, taking the wealth of 
the house, will go with you.' He said, 'you have well 
thought. Well, I will be [your friend].' She said, 

* then come at dawn. I will go with you.' Further, when 
morning came, he came ; and taking her, together with the 
property, ran outside the city. Having gone about a kos, 
he began to think in his mind, ' first, she is a mature young 
woman ; secondly, she has a desire for another man. Per- 
haps, as she came (met) with me, so will she go with another 
man. Then what can I do ? ' Thinking this, he went to the 
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bank of a river, and said, ' good-woman, first, having placed 
the property and clothes on the other side of the river, I 
will come [back] ; then, having mounted you on my back, 
I will take you.' Hearing this, she gave him a parcel of her 
clothes and ornaments. He, taking them, went across and 
took his own road. The adulteress continued sitting on the 
bank of the river, grieving and stooping her neck, when a 
female jackal, bringing a piece of flesh, came there. A 
fish too, having come out of the water, was sitting on the 
sand. On seeing it, the jackal put the morsel down and ran 
to catch the fish. Here, a vulture took away the flesh ; 
and there, the fish, seeing her, jumped into the water. 
When the jackal, being disappointed, looked towards the 
vulture, then the adulteress said, ' having lost both, what 
are you now looking at ? ' She said, ' I am wise, and you are 
twice as wise as I am ; as you have lost all, and have neither 
a paramour nor husband.' ' Having said so much, the croco- 
dile said, ' brother, that is exactly my case. But what 
scheme shall I adopt ? In polity, for accomplishing one's 
work, four plans are mentioned : conciliation, giving, punish- 
ment, and separation. Tell me now which of these is proper 
for me to do ? ' The monkey said, ' well, one should never 
give advice to a fool.' Again, the crocodile said, ' friend, 
I am sinking in the sea of grief. Extricate me. You will 
get fame and virtue. It is said, ' if a fool spoil a work, a 
wise man should amend it.' I am a fool, you clever. Where- 
fore, explain some plan in which may be my advantage.' 
Seeing his humility, the wood-animal said, ' brother, go 
home and fight with your relation. Because, if you conquer, 
you will gain your house ; if you die, then heaven. It is 
said, ' try the plan of conciliation with the good (best) man ; 
please him and gain your end. And giving wealth to a very 
powerful man, try the plan of gifts, and complete your 
object. Again, with the wicked man, employing the mode 
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of punishment, save yourself. Again, with your equal, using 
the mode of separation, employ deceit and force, and destroy 
him ; as a jackal did.' The crocodile said, ' what sort of 
story is this?' Then the monkey says: — 

6 A certain jackal found a dead elephant in the forest. But 
he could not bite his tough hide. Then a lion came. He, on 
seeing him, got up and ran before him, and joining his hands 
said, ' master, do you accept this elephant.' He said, * I do not 
eat what any one else has killed : this is my virtue [practice]. 
Wherefore, I have given (give) this to you.' Thus saying, 
he moved on. Then a tiger came. Seeing him, the jackal 
thought, ( this is a wicked person. I ought to frighten him, 
using the plan of separation/ Having thus decided in his 
mind, he went before him, and being [seemingly] his friend, 
spoke with pride, 'well, why are you coming here? The 
lion, having killed this elephant and placed me here as a 
guard, has gone to bathe in the Ganges.' As soon as the 
tiger heard his speech, and saw the marks of his feet, he 
fled. Meanwhile, a chita came. Seeing him, the jackal 
thought, c if I can make him tear the skin of the elephant, 
then it will be well.' Thus thinking, he said to the chita, 
€ O nephew, it is many days since I saw you. If you are 
hungry, then [see], a lion, having killed this elephant, has 
gone to the river to bathe. Until he come, so long eat this 
food and then go.' He said, ' uncle, if I preserve my own 
flesh, it will be as lakhs [to me] ; how shall I eat the 
elephant that the lion has killed ? ' The jackal said, c I am 
the keeper of this, and, placing myself as your screen, will 
remain. Do you eat it. When the lion comes, I will shout 
out; then run.' Obeying his word, as soon as he tore its 
skin, and took some flesh in his mouth, then the jackal 
called out, ' hi ! fly ; the lion has come.' Immediately, 
on hearing this, he got up and ran. In this way the jackal, 
employing the mode of giving with him, obtained his object. 
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Further, using the plan of punishment with his caste-fellows, 
he fought them, and did not allow any one to eat that 
elephant. Wherefore, I say that conciliation, giving, punish- 
ment, and separation, [these] they call the four plans. But 
do what is right in every case.' Again, the crocodile said, 
' I will* go to a foreign country.' The monkey said : — ' A 
dog called Chitrangad, going into a foreign country, entered 
the house of a householder ; and having eaten good things, 
when he came out, the dogs of that village, surrounding him, 
gave him a severe beating. Then he, having got trouble, 
took the road to his own city and came home. Then his 
family asked, 'tell us the history of your going abroad, 
how you dwelt there.' He said, 'all else is good in another 
country, but my caste could not bear to» see me. If any one 
ask me, then, in my opinion, it is not in any way proper to 
leave home.' ' And, O crocodile, I therefore say this, that 
though your wicked wife has gone, you have lust still. 
Wherefore, marry again. It is said, s the water of a well, 
the shadow of a banian tree, butter lately churned, food 
of rice-milk, a young wife, these all nourish life.' And do 
your work according to your age, then there will be no 
fault.' Hearing this advice from the monkey, the crocodile 
went home and married again, decorated his home, abandoned 
all his sorrow, and began to dwell with pleasure." Having 
finished the story, Vishnusharina gave his blessing to the 
princes, " may you have victory, and may there be defeat 
to your enemies." Hearing this, the princes, having sent 
for clothes, ornaments, and wealth, laying down their presents 
and embracing his feet, dismissed their tutor, and began to 
administer the affairs of their government in the way of 
polity. 

THE END. 
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